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(| “The savages around, although not often 
|| in open hostility, were vindictive and treach- 
|| erous; and no one could tell when, or how, 
|| they might attack it. In 1749 considerable 
| additions were made to the settlements upon 
the river, and emigrants were sent out, at the 
expense of the government, supplied with 


CHAPTERS 
In the Early History of Michigan.” 
BY MRS. E. M. SHELDON. 


; ( Continued.) 

In’ an old manuscript, entitled “Sketches | 
of the History of New France, by George || 
McDougall, a former resident of Detroit, I || 
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the first settlement of Detroit. He says: 

“When the country was first visited by the | 
whites, in 1620, the Huron tribes of Indians | 
were found to be the Aborigines of the coun- | 
try about the Great Lakes, and had built a | 
large village, T'ewchsagrondie, on the site | 
where Detroit now stands. This village served | 
as a resting-place for the Coureurs des Bois, 
and Jesuit Missionaries, on their expeditions | 
to the country of Mackinaw. From the val- 
uable cargoes of furs taken to Europe, the 
trade had become a matter of considerable 


find the following additional facts concerning || 


farming utensils, provisions, and other means 
| of support. 

“he continued wars between France and 
England, which filled so large a portion of the 
eighteenth century, extended their influence 
to this quarter, and a company of militia, 
detailed from the inhabitants, and commanded 
by an ancestor of one of our most respecta- 
ble families, that of Campau, fought in the 
great battle where Braddock was defeated 
and killed.” : 


* * * x * 
“In 1760 the British, under the capitula- 
tion ef Montreal, took ion of the up- 





speculation among the capitalists in France, 
and in 1628 a Company, consisting of one 
hundred and seven rich merchants, was estab- 
lished, with exclusive privileges.” 

Gen. Cass, in an Address, delivered before 
the Historical Society of Detroit, some years | 
since, remarks, that, “From 1720 to 1760, 
solitary facts in the history of Detroit, may be 
here and there gleaned, but no continuous 
account can be given of its condition and 
progress. The materials are too scanty for 
unbroken narrative. It struggled with all the 
difficulties incident to a remote and exposed 
condition. 








per posts, and in 1763 these were finally ced- 
ed by France. At this period, the French 
had establishments, at St. Joseph, at Green 
Bay, at Michilimackinac, at Detroit, at the 
Maumee, and Sandusky. As fortifications, most 
of these were slight and unimportant, intend- 
ed rather as depots of trade, than as military 
establishments. The positions were selected 
with much judgement and knowledge of the 
country, and they yet command the great 

avenues of communication to the world of 
woods and waters beyond us.” 

“ At the time of the capitulation,” says the 


McDougall MS., “Detroit contained about 








*Entered according to act of Congress, &c. 


one hundred houses, and settlements had been 
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extended several miles along the river, above 
and below the Fort. The stockade had been 
strengthened, and block houses were erected 
at the angles, in which were mounted a few 
indifferent pieces of cannon. 

“The Indians were by no means satisfied 
with the change which had taken place, and 
still retained their friendshjp for the French. 
Pontiac, a celebrated chief of the Ottawas, 
had ever been an enemy to the British, and 
could not look upon the change in the gov- 
ernment with indifference. He was undoubt- 
edly among the greatest chiefs that ever 
lived. The genius and prowess of New Eng- 
land’s King Philip, or the celebrated Tecum- 
seh, of the West, were not superior to that 
of Pontiac. His immense plans for the anni- 
hilation of the British power in the country, 
and the skill with which they were, in part, 
exeduted, stand unparalleled in the history of 
Indian warfare. 

“If he failed in the destruction of Detroit, 
it was not for want of capacity or bravery, 
but from other agencies beyond his control.” 

We pass over the Conspiracy of Pontiac, 
which occupies so large a place in the history 
of the West, and which has already gained 
an immortality from the inimitable pen of 
Parkman, and glean such incidents as we may, 
of a less exciting nature, from the shadowy 
past. 

The Pontiac war, and other troubles with 
the Indians, prevented a rapid increase of 
population at Detroit ; very few English, ex- 
cept traders and soldiers, venturing so far into 
the wilderness. The French inhabitants, many 
of whom had intermarried with the Indians, 
were permitted to enjoy their homes, above 
and below the city ; and now and then a 
Scotch or English adventurer conformed so 
far to the habits of his French neighbors, and 
pursued a course so conciliatory towards the 
surrounding savages, as to be able to till the 
land, and enjoy his cabin unmolested. 


Soon after the stars and stripes began to 
wave above the Fort, a number of emigrants 
from France, who had spent a few years in 
the colonies, removed to Detroit, and about 
the same time a few American families, also, 








ventured to find homes in this far off wilder- 
ness. 

One of the earliest of the first mentioned 
class, was Peter Audrain, a native of France, 
who, after a three years sojourn in Pittsburg, 
Pa., removed his family to Detroit, in 1793. 
Mr. Audrain was a man well known in the 
subsequent history of Detroit, and to his two 
daughters, Mrs. Robert Abbott and Mrs. M. 
McCarty, we are indebted for many pleasant 


‘little reminiscences of that olden time. 


The town then consisted of a cluster of one 


story wooden houses, built principally on a- 


street running at a little different angle from 
Jefferson Avenue; the Church of St. Anne's, 
a small chapel, standing on the same street; a 
military garden; a few officers’ houses, near 
the Fort, in front of which was an esplanade ; 
the whole town being surrounded by the stock- 
ade, which was composed of tamarack pickets 
firmly set in the ground. 

The French farmers, above and below the 
city, seemed prosperous, raising all the grain 
necessary to supply the Fort and its depen- 
dencies. They also owned large herds of 
cattle and wild horses, and numerous flocks of 
sheep, but were entirely ignorant concerning 
the manufacture of wool, using the fleeces for 
protecting their cellar windows from the frost, 
and the like strange appropriation of that 
valuable article. The women were indiffer- 
ent housekeepers, sewing being their principal 
employment; many of them supported their 
families by making calico shirts for the Indians. 

Mr. Audrain’s mother, an industrious old 
lady, had insisted on bringing her spinning- 
wheel to the West, and when it was placed on 
the wharf, the French women crowded around 
it, unable to imagine its use. 

The advent of this new class of inhabitants 
soon produced a favorable change in the con- 
dition of the town, and the adjoining country; 
yet immigration progressed very slowly. It 
was not until 1799 that any of the American 
merchants established themselves at Detroit ; 
and at the time of the destruction by fire, in 
1805, there were under the protection of the 
Fort only about six hundred buildings, most 


of which were within the stockades. 
(To be Continued.) 
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For the Literary Cabinet. 
Faithful Jamie. 


BY ZETA. 


James D——, with a strong arm and a 
strong heart, and a small bundle containing 
all his earthly possessions, left his home, in 
“the Green Isle,” to seek his fortune in Ameri- 
ea. With a goodly number of his fellow 
eountrymen, he found an emigrant’s welcome 
on the wharf at Boston. A stranger,in a 
strange city, fortune favored him; for, the af- 
ternoon cf his arrival saw him engaged for the 
summer months, by a wealthy farmer, and the 
next evening he was safely and comfortably 
settled in the quiet farm-house of his employ- 
er, on asunny slope, within view of one of 
New England’s prettiest inland villages. 

Summer months sped by, and James’ faith- 
fal and ready services had won for him, both 
the esteem of his employer, and increased 
wages for the season of harvest. Still faith- 
fully he toiled, and drawing but scantily upon 
his little wealth, it remained a steadily in- 
ereasing hoard in the hands of his employer, 
until he good-naturedly began to advise some 
safe investment; but James was immovable. 

Winter came, with its rest from out-of-door 
toil; and, while others of his class were wan- 
dering far and near to holiday midnight merry- 
wakings, our friend James passed many a 
quiet evening by the k'tchen fire, patiently 
and slowly guiding the pen, under the instruc- 
tion, now of this, and then of that member of 
the fsmily, with fingers more skilled to wield 
the scythe and the axe. As time passed, the 
characters, at tirst misshapen, began to as- 
sume form, and his triumph was complete, 
when before him lay, sealed, and directed by 
imeelf, an epistle, upon whose contents no 
eye had rested but his own, In the super- 
scription of a letter no one claims peculiar 
property, and peeping over his shoulder, we 
we him direct his little packet to , Ire- 
land. Ah, Jamie, the secret is well nigh dis- 
elosed. The money is earned, the desired ob- 
Jeot is accomplished, the goal is won, and 
that purpose attained fur which you had 
toiled in sunshine and in shade,—that which 
han nerved your arm to a strong sweep in the 











harveet-field. “Could I spake wid you, sir,” 
gave him private audience with his employer, 
and the good man learned how unneeded was 
his kindly proffered advice concerning “ invest- 
ments.” James’ heart had selected his “ fa- 
vorite stocks” long before. They are not 
found upon brokers’ lists, nor are they of that 
ilk negotiated in Wal , or State St. We have 
the secret now. Under that rough bosom 
beats a faithful heart, and for eleven long 
months this stranger lad, in a strange land, 
has been cherishing the memory of her, upon 
whose cheek lay hot tears at parting. Noble- 
hearted, faithful Jamie; this was the reason 
why you toiled, day by day, hoarding your 
little wealth; and the joy that lights your eye 
is caused by the hope that you have enough 
to carry out your cherished purpose. Not 
enough, Jamie, for your home must be pre- 
pared for her. ‘The letter is dispatched, prom- 
ising soon to be followed by her summons to 
their home. 

Spring again, Summer and Autumn; and as 
the last sheaf of wheat is stored, and the last 
stack of corn housed again, he asks, “ Is it 
enough?” Brushing a tear of sympathy astde, 
the worthy farmer adds a few dollars to the 
little pile, and gives his sound advice as to its 
disposition. The necessary preliminaries are 
taken; as fast as keel can glide, the winds are 
bearing to Mary the iong-looked-for message 
from Jamie. The first she had not received, 
and no word had reached her, since their part- 
ing, of his weal or woe. Fear suggested he 
might be sick or dead, and the blood flowed 
back upon her heart at the thought. Friends 
reminded her that he might be fickle or faith- 
less, but now her heart beat strangely and full; 
“he could not, he would not deceive me, his 
Mary.” Daily, for months, had she asked for 
her letter at the little window of the village 
Post Office, and at last it came, broad-sealed, 
fully directed. Her heart told her it was 
from Jamie. She tore open the envelope, 
and three packets slip through her trembling, 
eager fingers to the ground. Mary cannot 
read, but the school-master is duly consulted, 
and particularly charged to read first that 
square illy-directed note, in no keeping with 
the rules of those infallible epistolary authori- 
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ties, the “Letter Writers,” which she knew 
must be from Jamie, for did he not promise to 
learn to write, and send her a letter. Next is’ 
read the recommendation of James’ employer, 
for his course; and now the school-master 
takes out the fully prepared passage ticket to 
Boston, in America. 








Now, Mary had little romance in her com- 
position, therefore she did not faint, nor did 


she do any one of the thousand and one ridic- | 


alous things which a veritable heroine should 
do, for the reason that she was no heroine, but | 
simply an honest-hearted Irish girl, about to 
join her lover, in a distant land. The simple | 
preparations were soon made, and she em- | 
barked at Cork, in the steerage of an emi- 
grant ship. The vessel, for some cause, 
stopped at Halifax, and Mary, learning that 
this was, at last, the long-looked-for America, 
not doubting but that Jamie was at hand, 
slipped ashore at once, and no one inissing the 
quiet, retired girl, the vessel soon spread her 
canvassfor Boston. Alone, in a strange city, 
what could she do. But the Hand that feeds 
the ravens found her friends, and a coinci- 
dence only to be traced to that Providence 
that often appears for the defenceless, led her 
to the abode of friends of James’, und, secure 
that his love would find her out, she was still 
trustful. Jamie learned from the Captain of 
the vessel, that her whom he had scanned the 
deck with eager eyes to discover, was missing 
at Halifax, and there his letter reached his 
friends, enquiring. for her. Again she em- 
barked, and after a rapid run, the ship entered 
the harbor at Boston. The wharf was crowd- 
ed. Itisaseparate scene in life’s drama, as 
the wave-worn sides of the emigrant vessel 
touch the dock at her destined port. Fami- 
lies, long separated, are about to meet, and on 
every hand are eager countenances, secking 
friends and relatives, and from every side go 
up such unrepressed exclamations, as various 
as the emotions of the occasion elicit. Sons, 
brothers, fathers, lovers, are welcoming pa- 
rents, wives, and sweathearts to their new 
home. Can there be greater joy. And there, 
too, are deep, bitter disappointments. Hear 
the wailing cry of that mother, as she clasps 


| 





her child to her breast in agony, as she learns 





' from some sympathizing comrade of hio—and 


| tears steals down his rugged chéeks as he tells 
| the tale—that her husband, who promised to 
' meet her here, will meet her no more on 
‘ earth,—be is dead,—and she, alone with her 
children, in a strange land. That mother 
looked for the warm welcome of two stalwart 
sons, whose united wages have brought her 
hither, and one has tottered from his cot in 
the hospital, to tell her, with a pale, haggard 
cheek, that “Michael is dead.” Can human 
agony exceed this? ‘This is no fiction — 
But we have wandered. Upon such a scene 
did Mary gaze,as she stood, warned by ex- 
| perience to remain on board the vessel. The 

noisy din of the narrow streets of the great 
| city was bewildering, and where among those 


thousands was she to find her Jamie? A 
| grave, elderly man came to the edge of the 
' dock, and pronounced her name. It was 
Jamie’s employer,—Jamie was not there, and 
| farther still she must press on. Fifty miles 
_ into the country, with its wood crowned hills 
| and shaded dells, “over river, lake and foun- 
tain,” they are borne in the rushing train, and 
alight at a little station, where a wagon is in 
attendance, for the conveyance of mails and 
passengers to the village, three miles distant. 
| Slowly they wind among the hills, and at last 
| the quiet, shaded street, like that to which you 
| love to look back in memory, a8 your na- 
| tive place, kind reader, comes in view. Be- 
| fore the Post Office are gathered the group 
of those awaiting the arrival and opening of 
the mails. Foremost among them, with little 
regard for sentiment, and with every emotion 
| of his faithfal heart portraying itself in his 
honest countenance, stands our friend Jamie. 
Mary has discovered him, for the eye of love 
is quick and keen, and leaping from the wag- 
on, even before its career was checked, she 
falls half-way upon the breast of Jamie 
Reader, we saw that meeting, for this is no: 
fancy sketch, and ‘tis of our own dear New 
| England home we write, and from the little 
group of bystanders come neither smile nor’ 
sneer, nor mocking word, as these two faith- 
ful hearts gave free utterance to their joy, and 
many an eye moistened, though its owner’ 
| scarce knew why. 
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We have passed our limits, but our tale is | | On every hand are seen the martial hosts, 
well nigh told. Should circumstances ever {| the burnished cannon, the glistening bayonet, 
Jead you to the Bay State, and your taste for |, and the waving banner. There are heard the 
the romantic induce you to visit the monarch ‘| shrill clarion, the rattling dram, the voice of 
mountain that crowns its northern interior, '| command, and ever-and-anon the heavy and 


near the margin of a pretty pond, that laves i deafening thunder of artillery. This prepara- 


its base, you will find the home that Jamie’s | tion for war is the strength and security of 
We, who are placed at a distance, 


love prepared for Mary. And there they | despotism. 
dwell. ime has dealt gently with her, and | look upon all this display with sad and sick- 
they are both happy ; and as she gives you | ened hearts, hoping that the pomp and alarm 
the glass of ice-cool milk, so grateful after || of war may give place to the smile of peace, 
your walk, (for “ Jamie owns land and cows,” |, yet fearing that this will not soon occur. 

and with matronly pride she says it,) she will || _It is naturally asked whether the multitudes 
tell you the tale of their love, their separation, | _ of concentrated Europe do not see in all this, 
their reunion; and you will go away with the || the stern assurance of their continued subjec- 
conviction that the humble dwellings of the | tion—the extinction of all hope? There are 


lowly, contain scenes of bliss that pampered || thousands who have sunk into despondency, 








| 

Juxury might envy, scenes that Fiction cannot | believing that there is for them nothing bet- 
parallel. || ter than what they now have—that the fu- 
eae || ture, equally with the present, contains no 
Baropo—Tts Political Fresposts. pot no cheering prospect whatever. 
=o oe } Society always contains in its bosom fearful 
A glance at the continent of Europe is | | and desponding spirits, who are easily over- 
sufficient to show that the arm of despotism || whelmed, easily awed into submission. They 
{s exerted with all its strength, holding in its | | are disposed to bear without remonstrance of 
grasp its own affirmed prerogatives and privile- complaint, every yoke which may be fastened 
ges. The voice and wishes of the millions |; upon them, when they find that remonstrance 

are extensively disregarded ; their political |) or complaint avail nothing. ay 
rights are circumscribed within the narrowest | And who is there ameng those multitudes 
limits, and, at nearly every point, the weight of || b¥é may well have their misgivings, when they 
oppression is felt. There is a re-affirming of | look at the dread array, and listen to the omi- 
the antiquated theory: that the subjects are || 9°¥S sdunds which are continually seen and 
endowed with no natural rights, and that the || heard by them, and when they remember that 
political immunities now possessed by them || this array, and these sounds are the stern and 
are to be regarded simply as gracious gifts || terrible assurance of ruling power, that 
from the thrones; and they are admonished |, Strength and dominion are with them ? Who 
not to interfere with matters of State, for || is there but has cause to feel that the en- 
these appertain only to kings. In this we are || gines and forces of oppression are equal to 
reminded of the admonition of a monarch of 1 the purposes for which they have been crea 
aruder age, given to his subjects, who peti- || ted,—equal to the subjugation of the masses? 
tioned him for redress of grievances. “Ye || He who experiences no misgivings, possesses 
be nothing but brute and inexpert folk,” was || @ stronger faith than is generally possessed by 
the prompt rebuke. |man. And yet there are not a few who re- 
That there may be no opportunity afforded | tain their confidence, and who fully anticipate 
for reversing this, or any kindred tenet, the | the subversion and entire overthrow of every 
press is, in numerous instances, either com- || instrument and support of despotism, formi- 
pletely silenced, or held in forcible restraint, || dable and firm as they may be. Despite of 
and the utmost vigilance is exercised,—a vigi- | every indication of perpetual clouds and 
lance combined with a severity which des-|' gloom, they are certain there is to be seen @ 
potism only could, or would institute. || gleam of light tinging the distant horizon— 
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Bold and vigorous intellects they are, whom 
no circumstances can appal, no images can 
terrify. They grow strong in conflict, and are 
ingenious in resources when the last resource 
seems to have been wrested from them.— 
They have strong faith, a faith that can re- 
move mountains. Now and then we hear of 
those of this class being led forth to execu- 
tion; but as they fall martyrs to freedom, 
they fall valiantly. No murmur of regret, no 
word of recantation escapes them; tteir last 
supplication is uniformly a prayer to Al- 
mighty God for mercy upon themselves, and 
freedom for their country. The desires and 
motives of this class are misunderstood.— 
They are charged with seeking the subversion 
of the existing order, to gratify personal 
ambition, or malignant despotism; as fiends 
aspire and exult in the destruction of all 
goodness. They are branded with the name 
of traitors. Penury and want, infamy and 
shame, are entailed upon their families, as the 
just punishment of a husband’s and father’s 
erimes. Of this, however, they may rest as- 
sured, that neither enlightened posterity, nor 
the land where freedom dwells, will confirm 
the verdict. Multitudes of the living wil] 
mourn for the martyred dead, and, at their 
graves the genius of liberty will weep in con- 
cert with her children. 

For many years, there has been,a violent 


volved in it all that was sacred and dear to 
thousands, has been faithfully and blindly ob- 
served. We read that by the will of a queen, 
the whole race of Burgundians were inhuman- 
ly slaughtered; brave warriors, too, who had 





just returned in triumph from the field of 
battle, whither they had been led by her hus- 
| band, the monarch. The page of history is 
; full of recitals of wholesale butcheries, origi- 
|. nating in no other cause than the caprice, the 
| jealousy, or the wrath of the ruler. Most 
truly is it written that “the wrath of a king 
is as messengers of death.” One man alone 
has decreed it, and senators, generals, nobles 
princes, and people have gone forth to die. 
And, strange as it sounds in our ears, the 
very persons who have thus suffered, have 
lauded the power which doomed them to des 
traction. Among others, jurists and legisla- 
tors have united in ineulcating the tenet, that 
the monarch isthe fountain of all law and power 
Said an eminent jurist, in the court of Justi. 
nian, and therein expressing the popular sen- 
timent, “what interest or passion can reach 
the calm and sublime elevation of the monarch? 
he is already master of the lives and fortanes 
of his subjects; and those who have incarred 
his displeasure are already numbered with the 
- dead.” 

The question as to the way in which des- 
potic principles gained credence, and became 
established, is not, as we conceive, difficult of 





conflict between popular rights, and the prin- 


ciples of despotism; and these are so directly at || 


variance, that the conflict can never be oth- | 
erwise than violent. Especially in earlier | 
ages, as also in different nations, absolutism | 
prevailed in the most unqualified manner, as 
also in the most obnoxious.form. 

To us, who are living under a government 





solution. As soon as the human species ex- 
| isted in sufficient numbers to constitute socie- 
ty, the elevation of one of its members, as 
| leeder, or ruler, was a matter of necessity. 
| Concert and regularity of action alone, would 
| render jt necessary. As bands would war 
| with bands, the bold and daring deeds of their 








of our own formation, based upon the princi- || leaders, who, in a rude age, would most gener- 
ple that government is instituted for the good | ally be selected on account of superior cour- 
of the governed, it appears exceedingly strange |! age, would excite the admiration, and com- 
that even the principles of despotism could i mand the applause of their respective adher- 
gain the ascendency, and prevail to the extent '' ents. And these same leaders, together with 
they have. We are frequently led to look 1 the positions they occupied, would, among an 
with amazement on the past and present his- || imaginative aud superstitious people, soon be 
tory of society, wondering, most especially, i regarded with an eye of reverence, and at 
at this particular feature. The voice of mere- |; length be deified. Subsequent leaders and 
ly one individual has inspired terror in the | people being alike reared under the influence 
minds of millions. A decree, which has in- | of this opinion, would, of course, adupt it as 
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unquestionable. In this way, we are persuad , 
ed, despotism became established among the | 
different nations. As liberal sentiments have 
advanced, and popular rights have come to be 
better understood, there would be conflict 
between these and opposite sentiments. ‘The 
advocates of these could not, for a moment, 
tolerate the advocates of the former. And 
it is a subject of no ordinary interest, to trace 
the history of the various contests which have 
been had between them. There was no ordi- 
nary shock experienced in the conflict between 
them in the time of the Reformation. There 
were the rallying of forces, the instruments 
of torture, the pomp of war, and effusion of 
blood. Still more terrible was the conflict in 
the reign of Charles I, when, on one side was 
the monarch with his adherents and marshal- 
Jed hosts, and on the other the Parliament, with 
its Cromwell. Fierce battles were fought; 
the flames of contention everywhere spread; 
apd much blood and treasure were wasted.— 
Bat, fur more terrible was the conflict in the 
reign of Louis XVI. The people of France 
had grown weary of despotism; oppression 
had goaded them to frenzy; they could bear 
it no longer. The war that then followed, 
was a thousand fold more appalling than the 
war of elements. In the fury of their zeal 
the multitudes went mad; other nations looked 
on in silent horror, and one of England’s 
greatest statesmen pronounced the whole na- 
tion to be actuated by the spirit of diabolism, 
eagerly bent on the perpetrating of all possi- 
ble mischief, a phenomenon never before 
known in the history of mankind. 

But despotism, as weil as enduring defeat, 
has had its triumphs. It triumphed on the 
field of Waterloo. In that contest many 
merely caw, as they supposed, hereditary 
monarchy warring against usurpatiou,—order 
combatting with disorder. Others saw that 
contest, as established nations warring for na- 
tional existence against unbounded ambition, 
an ambition aiming at universal empire; and 
when Napoleon fell, they rejoiced, as though 
an Alexander or a Cesar had fallen. But it 
was the fall of constitutional freedom, and the 
triamph of despotism. Onze of its last great 








acts was the formation of the “Holy Alli- 
ance.” Observing with no pleasant emotions, 
that in despite of all laws and victories, the 
principles of liberty were extending, the mon- 
archs of Russia, Austria and Prussia, as the 
determined upholders of despotic principles, 
entered into a treaty, to give strength and 
durability to their views. They announced it 
to be their fixed determination to take, as 
their rule, both in regard to their domestic ad- 
ministration and foreign relations, the precepts 
of the religion of our Lord. ‘There were 
three articles to which they mutually bound 
themselves. In the first they agreed to ren- 
der each other mutual assistance, and to up- 
hold each other in the commen protection, as 
they said, of religion, peace, and justice, The 
second article was explanatory of the first.— 
In this they affirmed, they regarded themselves 
as delegated by Providence to govern three 
branches of one and the same christian na- 
tion, of which the Divine Being, under his 
three characters, was the sole and real sove- 
reign. The third article expressed a willing- 
ness to receive into the alliance all the pow- 
ers who should solemnly avow the sacred 
principles which had dictated it. The real 
object of all this was subsequently unfolded. 
It was to effectually suppress any revolutiona- 
ry movement which existed, or be in danger of 
existing, among their subjects, and to render 
assistance -to each other, if assistance was 
requisite. 

To the honor: of the government of Great 
Britain, in the administration of Mr. Canning 
there was a studious dissent from it. In thus 
dissenting, the government did not change 
from the position it before maintained— 
‘Though at Waterloo despotic principles tri- 
umphed, and though England mainly contribu- 
ted to that triumph, that nation did not war 
with France in reference to that object. In 
the time of the French Revolution, England 
declared it did not belong to her to determine 
whether the government of that nation 
should be republican or monarchical; and to 
this avowal that nation constantly adhered. 
The war originated, as it was stated, in the 
determination to prevent the French system 
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of aggression and aggrandizement from being 
carried into successful execution on the con- 
tinent, and also to repress the operation of 
revolutionary principles in England. When, 
afterwards, she summoned her army to Water- 
loo, and the allies had avowed their intention 
of restoring the legitimate monarch to the 
throne, England again declared that she did 
not prosecute the war with the view of forci- 
bly imposing any particuler government upon 
France. 

When the documents relating to the “ Holy 
Alliance” were brought before the Parlia- 
ment, it was forcibly remarked, by Mr. Brough- 
am, that there was -something so singular in 
the language of the treaty as to warrant no 
little jealousy. He further observed that he 
could not think that the treaty referred to ob- 
jects merely spiritual; that on a former occa- 
sion these very powers, after professing great 
regard for truth, religion, and justice, had 
made war against an unoffending country; 
that the partition of Poland had been pre- 
faced by language very similar to that now 
used 


That their alliance was formed for the pur- 
pose of crushing freedom, was made manifest, 
when at an after day the government of Por- 
tugal had prepared a Constitution for its sub- 
jects, resembling the one completed by the 
Cortes of Spain. The three allied monarchs 
viewed this, as they said, with poignant regret. 
A constitutional monarchy savored too much 
of republicanism, and was not to be endured. 
The Emperor of Russia, manifesting greater 
indignation than the others, convened a Con- 
gress, at Verona, in which it was resolved 
that their envoys, at the Court of Madrid, 
should remonstrate with the government of 
Spain, and demand that such arrangements 
shoul.’ be made as would not be averse to the 


principles they espoused. The monarchs re- | 


quired the king of Spain to address the Cortes 
in an authoritative tone, and to insist upon 
the utter relinquishment of these measures, 
which they styled revolutionary, and said 
“menaced France with serious danger.”— 
The minister from England promptly protest- 
ed against the right of foreign princes, or 
powers, to control an independent nation, or 








of dictating the system which it ought to 
adopt. But they discarded the protest, and 
prevailed upon Louis 18th, of France, to co- 
operate with them in carrying out their de- 
sign. At asubsequent period they expressed 
their decided disapprobation at the course of 
the kings of Wirtemburgh and Bavaria, and 
nearly renounced all intercourse with the 
former, because there was a want of acquies- 
cence in their views and principles. 

It was sanguinely expected by these poten- 
tates, that their principles would forever reign 
supreme, and that the doctrine of popular 
rights would forever be suppressed. In their 
expectation the Emperor of Austria and 
King of Prussia, who had both given assur- 
ance, to their subjects, of respecting popular 
freedom, thought proper to trifle with them. 
They remembered the maxim of princes, that 
promises made by such ought not to be too 
carefully remembered, or the performance of 
them exacted, unless it suits their own con- 
science; and they acted accordingly. But 
the Emperor of Austria, not eontent with 
merely discarding his promise, went further, 
and under a frivolous pretext, checked the 
spirit of liberality which actuated the mon- 
archs of .Wirtemburgh' and Bavaria; and, in 
concurrence with the monarchs of France and 
Russia, imposed restrictions on the liberty of 
the press in Switzerland; and in other ways 
sought to root out the principles of freedom. 
What a combination! What a conspiracy 
against justice and freedom! And had the 
co-operation of England been secured, the 
extinction of liberty might reasonably have 
been looked for. But that power stood forth 
the bold advocate of constitutional rights, and 
the opponent of despotism. For her course 
at that crisis, she merits the approbation of 
every lover of liberty. 

It is an opinion, somewhat extensively en- 
tertained, that Europe is destined to expe- 
rience another inundation, corresponding with 
that which, in former times, swept over it by 
the influx of the Goths and Vandals. It is 
believed that so far is it from being true that 
the reign of despotism is nearly at an end, 
that it is receiving new energy, and accumu- 
lating additional forces. The Autocrat, with 
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his rugged hordes, it is affirmed, will descend 
upon the effeminate Southern nations, and 
that, gathering strength from conquest, he 
will sweep onward toward the West, crushing 
those nations as he crushed the others; and 
that thus, through that potentate, despotism 
will be securely established throughout the 
continent. 

That there are grounds for this opinion, is 
undeniable. There is that connected with the 
Russian empire which, when observed, can- 
not fail to awaken interest, and which has 
much of an ominous aspect. Four centuries 
ago it occupied an inconsiderable territory, 
with a population of only six millions. A 
century after, it had grown to five times its 
former size, with double the population — 
Another century found it spreading over three 
times its first extent of territory, with a pop- 
ulation of fifteen millions. A subsequent 
period found it still additionally extended, and 
a population of twenty-five millions, At the 
present time it embraces nearly twenty times 
the first extent, and a population of no less 
than sixty-five millions. Gathering strength 
and extent at such a rate, is it in the least to 
be wondered at, that the Czars have, for some 
years past, been impressed with the convic- 
tion that it is the mission of Russia to give 
tule to all Europe. And taking its past as 
an index of its future history, is there not a 
reason for experiencing misgivings relative to 
the ultimate fate of popular freedom? 

We entirely dissent from those who, on the 
other hand, regard Russia as a power formi- 
dable only in name; and who aver that all 
Russia is centered in her capitol, and that its 
overthrow would be the overthrow of the 
Empire. ‘They are obviously mistaken. The 
past history of that nation assures us that she 
possesses great strength and resources. Her 
army of a million, of which the chief pro- 
portion are among the bravest soldiers in the 
world, is far from being all that can be collect- 
ed and maintained. While, then, we here 
dissent, we also, however much events may 
point in that direction, dissent from the opin- 
ion, that all continental Europe will one day 
be absorbed in Russia. It is not the fact, as 
it has been affirmed, that the present condi- | 








tion of Europe compares with its condition 
when formerly overrun by the Northern bar- 
barians. There is not the same effeminancy 
on the part of the nations. The contrast is 
not at all so marked as it was between the 
corrupt Roman and the sturdy Goth. There 
is strength sufficient connected with the con- 
tinental powers to maintain their respective 
nationalities against any disposition of the 
Autocrat to blot them out of existence. The 
past wars of those nations prove this beyond 
condition. France alone, when headed by a 
Napoleon, shook Russia to her centre. . As 
then, they have the ability, it is equally cer- 
tain they will promptly exercise it, whenever 
the Autocrat shall manifest an inclination to 
transfer any neighboring kingdom to herself. 

While this is the day of despotic ascenden- 
cy, we premise that it will not, cannot always 
last; the reason for this is obvious. For 
many years we can trace the existence of what 
is termed the democratic element in society. 
It is found long anterior to the time of Crom- 
well, if not of Luther. As time rolled on, it 
has gathered strength and vigor. In many 
instances, as might be expected, extravagant 
views of the nature of freedom, and the ef- 
fects which result from it have been enter- 
sained. The imagination has pictured it as a 
being clothed in beauty, on whose pathway no 
clouds gather, and in whose hand is a panacea 
for all the maladies of society. Overwrought 
as the representation is, we do not wonder that 
it has been thus depicted. Virgil, in the true 
spirit of a poet, sang of a golden age-—an 
age wherein the earth would be visited by @ 
celestial race, and happiness and innocence 
should everywhere prevail. And the fine 
conceptions of the poet have, naturally 
enough, been transferred to freedom, and to 
the results which arise from its existence.— 
In how many instances it has been looked 
upon as the universal leveller of all distine- 
tions, as the equalizer of property, and as the 
very creator of peace and plenty. And, alas, 
what ill-timed violence and brutal rapacity 
have been associated with these blind devo- 
tees. It was the mournful and touching ex- 
clamation of the accomplished and beautiful 
Madame Roland, when bowing down before 
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the statute, at the time of her execution, 
“ Oh, liberty, how many crimes are committed 
in thy name!” But the crimes of her misguided 
votaries are by no means to be attributed to 
Liberty herself. Through their misdeeds her 
onward course has been extensively retarded. 


And as we trace the early existence of the 
democratic element, we cannot fail to per- 
ceive that it has been diffusing itself more and 
more among the nations. There seems to 
have been a combination of occurrences which 
bas tended to this result. There has scarce- 
ly any event transpired for several years past, 
but has either directly or indirectly tended to 
ite diffasion. Especially has our own nation 
aided in diffusing it. When the Declaration 
of Independence was first spread before the 
public eye, it charmed the enlightened every- 
where; and everywhere the surface of society 
was ruffled. The principles therein avowed 
were congenial with the sentiments of all who 
felt that oppression was a curse. And the 
early and continued prosperity of our nation 
has given, and continues to give vigor and ac- 
tivity to the movement. It was sometime 
gince remarked by an able statesman of Eu- 
rope, that the democracy of American com- 
munities appeared to be rapidly rising into 
power in Kurope. This avowal has been 
made time and again. The vision of any one 
must be singularly obscured, who fails to per- 
ceive it. While our nation exists, retaining 
her present political character, the principles 
of freedom will continue to advance. She 
mast ever prove to Europe a vast political 
luminary, shedding down her light and heat 
upon the oppressed millions. She must ever 
strengthen the plant which has long been 
growing, and effectually conduce to give it 
& Vigorous and beautiful existence. To pre- 
vent this—to allow despotism to reign con- 
tinually triumphant, her own light must ex- 
pire. The stars which blazen upon her ban- 
ner must be torn away. The proud eagle 
must cower, and the banner itself must be 
shattered. 

We hold it to be incontrovertibly true. 
that the destruction of the democratic ele- 
ment, now influencing the European mind, is 








an impossibility. The monarchs and their 
obsequious ministers have frequently been 
startled in their security by the indication of 
its existence around them, and have aimed to 
destroy it. But, as well might they attempt 
to chain the unseen air, or impede the pro- 
gress of the winds in their careering. It is 
too etherial for their grasp,—too sensitive for 
their touch; and the principles which it starts 
into being, are too potent, too vigorous to be 
easily overthrown. The. holy alliance was 
formed for the purpose, as we have before 
remarked, of destroying this element; but the 
combination signally failed. Louis Phillipe 
subsequently assumed the task, not doubting 
but that he was sufficiently powerfal to accom- 
plish it. But he soon found that he was tam- 
pering with an element of destruction, and he 
fled for his life. Austria, single handed, pre- 
sumed to effect it in her own dominions, but 
in turn nothing saved her from ruin but the 
helping hand of Russia. 

It is surmised by some, that the present 
quiet which at this day extensively pervades 
Europe, shows that despotism is secured,— 
that the people, satisfied, at length, of the 
disproportion of strength, have patiently sub- 
mitted to that which they cannot prevent. 
This, however, is a mistake. ‘There is often 
a quiet on the deep when the storm-bird rises, 
uttering its affrighted cry, ominously predict- 
ing an approaching tempest. There is often 
quiet in the voleano when the fires are deep 
beneath, gathering force, and which will soon 
issue forth in terrible convulsions. ‘There is 
at this day something of quiet in the nations, 
but the signs of internal commotion are un- 
mistakably given. 

It is impossible for us to say whether or no 
similar events are to occur to those which 
have heretofore pained the eye and sickened 
the heart;—whether many spirits are yet to 
ascend to the bar of God, shrieking from the 
battle-field. We may positively say, howev- 
ever, that it need not be so. If proper con- 
cessions are made by the monarchs to those 
they govern, peace aud prosperity will every- 
where reign. But we premise that Poland, 
Hungary and Italy will yet furnish martyrs to 
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freedom. ' The cry of alarm, and the shout of 
battle will probably again be heard. Com- 
manities will be depopulated, and families will 
be made desolate, Yet the anguish thus 
caused, the blood thus shed will be chargable 
on those who have put forth the arm to up- 
hold and strengthen despotism. 

The history of the past, as well as the his- 
tory of the present, go to show that the Al- 
mighty bas decreed the ultimate freedom of 
the nations. And we cordially subscribe to 
the sentiment, that to resist the onward pro- 
gress of popular freedom, is to resist the will 
of God. Happy would it be for Europe, 
happy would it be for the world, if those who 
wield sceptres would observe this fact, and be 
governed by it. 


Christ Stilling the Tempest. 
*T was night upon the lonely deep, 
And storms were raging high, 
And wildly tossed the angry waves 
Up towards the inky sky,— 
While o'er the b- som of the flood 
Re istless winds prevailed, 
And with appalling energy 
A little bark assailed. 





In thut frail boat were sturdy arms 
Ti.at with united might, 

Toiled midst the horrors of the sterm 
To guide their ship aright,— 

Ye: vainly toiled, for wind and waves 
Resistlessly swept by, 

And man’s strong arm was all too weak 
Their fierceness to defy. 


Then lo! upon the water’s breast, 
With high majestic mien, 

And glance that o'er the troubled deep 
Beamed awfully serene— 

The Master came and at his feet 
The lab'ring bark drew near 

His trembling followers cried aloud 
In agony of fear. 


i ee 


- Bohra ub widet the tempest s strife 
find sweetly whisper *‘ Peace!” 


Duste, Ill., June, 1853. 
- ee 


Parting under a Cloud. 
BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


In looking through a portfolio of choice en- 
gravings, in the studio of my artist friend——, 
a short time since, 1 met with a picture of 
‘Byron at nineteen,’ which startled me by its 
singular resemblance to one I had known 
Jong and well in days gone by. A near rela- 
tive of ours, and the favorite classmate of my 
brother, Henry Elliot, though many years my 
senior, was, perhaps, the most familiar friend 
of my early girlhood; and though we have 
since been widely separated, his character and 
history have never lost their interest to me— 
an interest which the sight of that picture 
but quickens into expression. 

At the time when he left college, Henry 
Elliot was surely one of the finest specimens 
of manly beauty which it was possible for one 
to meet. With a figure athletic and power- 
fully developed, yet unerringly graceful in ac- 
tion and repose; a face not classic indeed, but 
absolutely radiant with enthusiasm, and the 
ardor and energy of a fine physical organiza- 
tion; an assured and elegaut mauner, it was 
wonderful that he was not quite spoiled by 
the favors and flatteries of society, the invol- 
untary deference of men, and the obvious ad- 
miration of women, His originally strong 
and manly character, the favoritism of which 
he was made the subject, could not destroy, 
but in one respect, it was surely to him an in- 
calcuable injury. It prevented him from ac- 
quiring a knowledge of, anda power over 











For yet they knew not that it was 
Their own loved Master's form, 
That thus in majesty serene 
Was mingling with the storm ;— 
They knew not, till above the din 
The silvery accents —“ Peace!" 


himself. By nature fiery, impetuous and im- 
patient, and deprived at an early age of the 
wise counsels and controlling influences of @ 





father, he never learned to curb his passionate 








Breathed by his well-kuown voice beloved 
Bade the storm's fury cease. 


Hushed was the roar of battling waves, 
The trumpet's voice was stilled, 

And every tried disciple’s heart 
With grateful homage thrilled. 

Qh Savior! thus, when round our heads 
Earth's heavy sturms increase,— 


and excitable temper. Though never sullen 
or vindictive, he could not, or he would not, 
‘govern his own spirit,’ in moments of irrita- 
tation or disappointment. This was the one 
dark shade upon a most honorable, and other- 
wise loveable character. 

On leaving college, young Elliot made 
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choice of the legal profession, and pursued his 
studies with a friend of his family, a lawyer of 
eminence in one of the beautiful cities in the 
eastern part of the State of New York.— 
Soon after entering upon the practice of his 
profession, he married the object of his ‘ first 
and passionate love,’ the sole daughter of his 
legal preceptor, a beautiful girl of nineteen, 
fair-haired, blue eyed, serene-browed, and soft 
voiced; one who fitly wore and sweetly 
graced the only true poetical name, ‘ Mary;’ 
the only name which universal usage and 
common associations have not robbed of its 
beauty and sacredness. 

Mary Hamilton, an only child, had been 
from her infancy almost companionless. Just 
gs she entered womanhood, her mother died; 
thus ber character, originally moulded in 
purity and softness, was deepened and spirit- 
nalized by solitude and sorrow, until it was as 
ideal in its serene lovliness as it well might be 
in our every-day life,# in our profoundly real 
age. Hers was not a strong character, how- 
ever, except it be in the strength of the affec- 
tions. The single principle of love pervaded 
and absorbed her entire being. Her devo- 
tion was unbounded and untiring; it could not 
be taxed too much, or too often, by the one 
beloved. With the forbearing meekness of a 
gaint, and the depending tenderness of a child, 
the young wife’s influence was not such as 
was calculated to correct her husband's pecu- 
Jiar faults of character. His too despotic 
and exacting will, and his habit of giving way 
to sudden outbursts of passion or petulence, 
were strengthened by exercise. It followed 
that towards his gentle wife, who never allow- 
ed a word of complaint or defence, much less 
of angry retort, to escape her lips, he soon un- 
consciously stood in the light of a master; one 
who would have been feared and detested, had 
he not been loved adoringly. As it was, his 
sovereignty was acknowledged, with an obe- 
dient, a patient and a willing spirit. 

Mary had a wonderful power of concealing 
all feeling whose expression might not be 
pleasurable to another. She resolutely shut 
in upon her own heart its cares and griefs, and 





subjected the exquisite sensitiveness of her 


most feminine nature to a perpetyal martyr- 
dom. Whatever her pain, she never frowned 
on her husband, or assumed that most irritat- 
ing of expressions, an injured look. Know- 
ing in reality little of himself, and far less of 
women, Henry Elliot had not the acute per- 
ception to remark that the smiles of his wife, 
after a harsh and inconsiderate word from him, 
were forced and unnatural. He little knew 
that often, while the wan sunshine was play- 
ing about her quivering lips and drooping 
eyelids, there was a storm in her heart, that 
her spirit was groping in thick shadows. 

Yet might the Elliots have been what they 
seemed to the world, eminently happy in the 
marriage relation, had there not been wanting 
the one element of equality, from which come 
mutual confidence and perfect understandings. 
From the first, they occupied false positions 
towards one another, from which it was im- 
possible that true and harmonious relations 
should result. 

But soon a new fount of happiness, real and 
unfailing was opened in the hearts of both, 
by the birth of a daughter. This infant 
grew to be very lovely, and very like her 
mother. She had the same transparent com- 
plexion, the same golden-hued hair, and the 
same soft eyes, from whose depths looked 
forth a soul, “steeped in the blue of its re- 
membered home.” 

“ And so, Mary,” said Elliot, one morning 
when he had worn the dignity paternal for 
about three months, “ you are not disposed to 
humor me in bestowing your name upon our 
little lady-bird here ?” 

“Pray, do just as you please, dear Henry: 
but you know that one is not often partial to 
one’s own name.” 

“Well then,” replied Henry, “as we have 
neither of us rich maiden aunts, with long ug. 
ly names, what say you to a sweet little fancy 
name—Blanche, for instance ?” 

“ Oh, yes, that is beautiful.” 

“ Well, then Blanche let it be at the christ- 
ening. I hope we will not grow tired of it. 
Many of these fanciful names only sound well 
in romances, as some costumes only look well 
on the stage. Why, Mary, you are looking 
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rather pale this morning,” he added; “I should 
insist on yeur taking a long drive, but that, 
as I have asked Judge Howard and the Al- 
lens to dine with us, I suppose you will choose 
to superintend the getting up of dinner in 
suitable style; but this afternoon, if you are 
not too weary, perhaps I will drive you out 
myself.” 

“Thank you, Henry, but I think I had 
better not leave the baby; she is a little fret- 
fal to-day.” 

“Don’t call her the baby! Tm tired of 
that nursery term; call her Blanche. Well, 
good morning; now see that dinner is ready 
precisely at three.” 

The spring that little Blanche was three 
years old, Mary Elliot became seriously 
alarmed for herself, by a pain in her side, 
sometimes accompanied by a palpitation of 
the heart, to which she had been subjected at 
intervals for a number of years, but of which 
she had never complained. Of this she finally 
spoke to her husband; touched lightly upon 
the pain she had endured, but calmly expres- 
sed a conviction that she was suffering from an 
organic disease of the heart, a malady to 
which some of her family had been subject, 
Agonized with apprehension, Elliot lost not 
a moment in summoning the family physician, 
aman of some science and great celebrity. — 
It happened to be near the dinner hour of the 
illustrious practitioner. So he asked a few 
burried questions of Mary, listened to the 
action of her heart through his stethoscope 
for a moment, then smiling upon his embar- 
rassed patient the bland, patronizing smile of 
complacency, briefly informed her, that she 
had deceived herself as to the “symptoms;” 
that she was merely troubled with “nervous- 
ness,” which would pass away presently, if she 
did not nurse it; prescribed more exercise; 
complimented her on the beauty of her child, 
and bowed himself out, bearing with him the 
comfortable consciousness of having earned 
a ten-dollar fee; a tolerable good mental 
sauce for a cold dinner. 

Mrs. Elliot, who had great faith in her 
physician, as the door closed after him, lifted 
her suffused eyes, while a fervent “Thank 
Heaven!” rose to her lips. Butasudden pang 


shot through her heart, she pressed her hand 
to her side, and was silent. Her husband, 
not remarking her, threw himself back in his 
chair, with a long sigh of relief, and exclaimed 
in a slightly impatient tone, “There, Mary, 
you see how itis; all a woman's fancy of your 
own. ‘What would women do without nerves? 
What a fright you have given me, all for 
nothing.” 

“Why, Harry, one would think you regret- 
ted it was not for something.” 

“What nonsense you talk, Mary! You 
know that I am rejoiced. I thought of allt 
terrible things from the time you made your 
startling announcement, till I heard the doc- 
tor’s decision. Why, Mary, dear, I thought 
of you as—as—” 

“ Dead, Henry.” 

“There you are again, bringing out that 
word in connection with yourself, as coolly as 
though you were speaking of that rose-tree. 
Ah, by the way, Mary, is that the plant from 
which comes that half-opened rose which has 
been your daily offering to me of late?” 

“Yes, Henry; it bears the prettiest early 
roses we have; I am sorry they are so nearly 
gone.” 

“Yes, and there is sentiment in your simple 
gift, a rosebud, which I may always find be: 
side my breakfast plate; whose sweet breath 
mingles with the aroma of my coffee, and 
which I may twirl in my teeth while I glance’ 
over the Gazette, and wear in my button-hole 
half the morning.” 


One evening, soon after the above conver- 
sation took place, Elliot announced to his’ 
wife that business called him te New York 
for a short time, and that he should be obliged 
to leave home the next morning, in the seven 
o'clock train of cars. At her husband's re- 
quest, Mary, who was an early riser, promised 
to awake him in time, and see that an early 
breakfast was provided, as, from the depot 
being distant, he would have to leave home 
by half-past six. 

Poor Mary was troubled and restless that 
night; she did not close her eyes until near 
morning, and as a natural consequence over- 








slept herself. She was awakened by her hus 
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band calling her name, in a sharp impatient 
voice. She dressed hurriedly, and descended 
to the breakfast room, to find there no sign 
of breakfast, although it was already half-past 
six. Her cook was a new one, and, as it proved, 
dilatory and untrustworthy. Henry soon 
came down, with his handsome face distorted 
with ill-humor, and his tones petulent as a 
echoolboy’s. He did not seem to hear Mary’s 
apologies, or to notice her mortification and 
distress. He could not reach the depot in 
time if he stayed for his breakfast, which he 
would not go without; so he declared his in- 
tention of waiting for the nine o'clock train, 
though the delay might cause him serious in- 
convenience. When breakfast was at length 
served, Elliot jerked his chair up to the table 
with violent impatience, and sat a moment 
silently, but with his brows heavily charged 
with domestic thunder. He then found the 
steak undone; pronounced the coffee execra- 
ble, and pushing it from him, ordered tea — 
While Mary was making this, he pulled to 
her daily love-token, her good-morning 
flower, which lay by his plate. When his un- 
satisfactory meal was concluded, he in vain 
sought consolation in the morning paper.— 
He pronounced it “trashy,” “stupid,” “dis- 
honest,” and flung it from him in disgust; he 
began walking the room vigorously backward 
and forward. At length his wife, looking up 
timidly, as he passed her, said, “Tell me, Hen- 
ry, just how soon you will return home.” 
“Retarn home! J don’t see that I am 
eyer to leave home at this rate! I cannot 
tell precisely; why are you so extremely anx- 


fous to know ?” 
“ Because, dear, it seems that I cannot part 


with you for a long time now. I have such 
strange, sad forebodings; I feel that all is not 
right here, that my heart is really diseased, 
and—” 
“ Say rather your imagination is diseased !” 
esaid Henry, interrupting her. “Do you put 
more faith in your own foolish fancies than in 
the skill of such a physician as Dr. Arnold ? 
Why, Mary, it would seem that you intro 
duced this subject again at this time, to render 
me anxious and uncomfortable while I am 


absent.” 








To this harsh charge Mary only replied, 
“Oh, Henry, how unjust!” and sat tearfully 
watching her husband as he walked the room 
more rapidly, and pertinaciously than ever. 

“There is a person waiting to see you in 
your office, sir,” said a servant, appearing at 
the door. As Henry took up his hat to go, 
Mary laid her hand on his arm, and said gent- 
ly, “May I look for you by Saturday after- 
noon, next week 2” 

With greater impatience than he had yet 
shown, Elliot replied, “When my business 
will allow me to return, expect me, not before.” 

At that moment, none might tell which of 
these two was most profoundly wretched; the 
husband, who closed the door hastily, and 
went forth with a proud, stern look, but a 
remorseful heart, or the wife, whe gazed 
mournfully after him, then sank into a seat, 
covering her face with her hands, and wept 
bitterly. 

Elliot, who had been detained in his office 
until somewhat after the time fixed upon for 
leaving, at length came hurriedly into the 
house, and bounded up stairs to the nursery, 
to take leave of his little daughter. She was 
in her mother’s arms, and Mary looked up 
with a faint, sad smile. Henry spoke not, 
but folded them in a long close embrace. As 
he kissed his wife for the last time, her tears 
fei upon his cheek. Ab, they burned into 
his heart like lava! He yearned to say, “for- 
give me !” but the term was a stranger to his 
lips, and he was silent. As he turned away, 
Mary rose, and taking Blanche by the hand, 
followed him down the stairs, and through 
the long hall, and they stood ia the portico to 
watch his going. ; 

The last look that Elliot caught of them 
through the earriage window, showed him 
Blanche, with her little hand shading her eyes 
from the sunlight; but be remarked that the 
hand of Mary was pressed close against ker 
heart. 

At midnight, just a weck from the time of 
his leaving for New York, Henry Klliot 
reached his home. He had written once 
during his absence, though but a hasty note, 





and had received an affectionate reply from 
Mary. Yet his mind had been ill at case, and 
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be had hurried home sooner than was expect 
ed. There was no one up to receive him, and 
letting himself in with his pass key, he stole 
softly up stairs, careful not to waken the 
household. He first sought the nursery, to 
see if it was “well with the child.” The fair 
creature lay in all the exquisite gracefulness 
of infantile repose; with one hand against her 
rosy cheek, and her soft golden hair floating 
over the pillow. The father’s heart yearned 
over her with unspeakable tenderness, and he 
raised his eyes in mute thankfulness to heaven. 
Suddenly the child tarned, and moaned in her 
sleep; then slowly opened her eyes, raised her- 
self in the bed, and began weeping silently, a 
touching peculiarity of the little girl’s, al- 
ways. When she saw her father, she sprang 
to his embrace, and nestled against his breast. 
When he questioned her why she wept, she 
said, “Nurse put me to bed without letting 
me go to mamnia, for her good-night kiss.” 

After a little soothing, Elliot left his daugh- 
ter, fast falling into another sleep, and entered 
the chamber of his wife. ‘The room wag dim- 
ly lighted, and had a strange stillness to him. 
He listened in vain for the sound of the deep- 
drawn breath of slumber. He walked softly 
to the bed, and drew aside the snowy curtains, 
saying, “ Mary!” 

She was lying there before him, but she 
did not start up at the sound of the beloved 
voice; she was very pale; her hands were 
folded on her bosom.. Alas, she was dead. 

With one long wild cry of unutterable an- 
gauish, Henry Elliot threw himself beside his 
lifeless Mary; caught her cold form to his 
breast; called her fond names, and kissed her 
eold lips and closed eyes, as with a terrible 
transport, in the passion of his agony. 

But one took him almost by force from her, 
and led him from the room. This was Mr. 
Hamilton, the d2solate father of Mary, who, 
unperceived by Elliot, had been sitting on the 
opposite side of the bed, the sole watcher by 
his dead child. 

Poor Mary had died very suddenly, on the 
morning of the day of her husband’s return. 
She had been reading, as was her usual cus- 
tom, @ portion of the sacred Book, to her 








dear father. It happened that she came to 
that most beautiful and divine passage of the 
Psalmist, “ He giveth his beloved sleep,” and 
she paused and said, “1 never felt the bleased- 
ness of this passage as now.” 

“ And why, )zy child?” said her father. 

“ Because for a long time I have not slept 
well; not known real repose. This trouble- 
some nervous affection,”"—suddenly she started, 
dropped the volume she had been reading, 
pressed her hand to her side, and with a suc- 
cession of sharp, quick cries, fell forward in a 
swoon. From this she partly revived, but, 
though medical aid was promptly summoned, 
she did not regain her fall consciousness till 
just at the last, when she spoke once, these 
words very faintly, “My dear ones, bring them 
also home, Oh, Christ my Redeemer!” 

In a little more than an hour from the time 
when she sat reading by her father’s side, sup- 
ported on his breast, she breathed out her 
pure life, and her meek spirit returned to the 
sheltering bosom of the divine Father, who 
“ giveth the beloved sleep.” 

The flowery May-turf was broken in the 
beautiful cemetery of——, for one more grave, 
beneath the cool shadows and beside the clear 
waters, and Mary Elliot was laid to rest, with 
all the loveliness of nature in her loveliest 
season gathered about her. But though the 
light and warmth of sunshine, and the warb- 
ling of innumerable birds were abroad in the 
air above her, down low, where. she was lying 
there were but cold, and darkness, and silence. _ 
The place of the dead may be a paradise to 
the outward sight, but to the spirit that has 
loved and mourned, it is ever sadder and wild- 
er, and more fearfully desolate than a desert - 
land. 

The day succeeding that on which Henry 
Elliot had seen the grave close over the chos- 
en of his heart, the. pride of his youth, he was 
sitting in his favorite room, with his child 
upon his knee, gazing fixedly upon a portrait 
of the lost one, which hung opposite to him. 
Blanche had fallen asleep, leaning against her 
poor father’s widowed heart, and his fast- 
dropping tears gleamed in her golden hair. 

Suddenly Henry's glance fell upon a rose- 
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tree, which stood on a flower stand at his side. 
It was that from which Mary for so many weeks 
had been accustomed to take daily a half-* 
opened flower for him. It now bore one sin- 
gle rose, the last of the season, and to this 
was attached a small slip of paper. This, El- 
liot eagerly removed, and read, “ For Henry.” 

“Oh, how like his lost Mary, in her loving 
care, in the exquisite refinement of her. beau- 
tiful devotion, jealously watchful lest another 
should take even a rosebud dedicated to him, 
the one beloved! Qh, as he tenderly severed 
that rose from the stalk, bedewed its delicate 
petals with tears, and pressed them apart with 
kisses, how did he look into the still, buried 
heart of his Mary, as he had never looked 
into it when it throbbed and glowed for him. 
How did her life of gentle forbearance, of hu- 
mility, patience, and loving kindness, rise up 
before him with sweet reproachfulness! How 
she ever stood afar off, as he last beheld her, 
with mournful eyes looking farewell through 
her tears, and that hand pressed close against 
her heart. 

From that hour, the saered rose, with those 
dear words wrapped around it, enclosed in a 
small locket, has been worn as the most hal- 
lowed memento, near the bereaved and soft- 
ened heart of Henry Elliot. Around his 
darkened path, the love of his motherless 
child plays like tendér starlight, and a still 
higher and diviner love hath come to his 
wounded spirit, “with healing on its wings.’ 
And yet the past haunts'him, and must ever 
haunt him with its sweet and mournful visions; 
and naught but the sound of a voice long 
passed from earth, can still his own soul’s re- 
proachful voices; naught, but a meeting in 
heaven’s full sunlight may comfort him from 
that PARTING UNDER A CLOUD. 
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A Pretty Thought. 


The night is mother of the day, 
The winter of the spring, 
And ever upon old decay 
The greenest mosses cling. 


Behind the cloud the starlight lurks; 
Through showers the sunbeams fall; 

For God, who Ioveth all his works, 
Has left his hope with ai). 








| Poor little shivering child! 


‘and how beautiful she looked! 





Better than Diamonds. 
I was standing in the broad, crowded street 


ot a large city, It was a cold’ winter's day. 


There has been rain; and, although the sun 
was shining, yet the long icicles hung from the 
eves of the houses, and the wheels rumbled 
loudly as they passed over the ground. There 
was a clear, bright look, and a cold, bracing 
feeling in the air, and a keen northwest wind, 
which quickened every step. Just then, a 
little child came running along—a poor, ill- 
clad child; her clothes were scant and thread- 
bare; she had no cloak and no shawl, and 
her little bare feet looked red and suffering. 


| She could not have been more than eight 


years old. She carried a bundle in her hand. 
J, even I, who 
could no nothing else, pitied her. As she 
passed me her foot slipped upon the ice, and 
she fell, with a cry of pain; but she held the 
bundle tightly in her hand, and, jumping. up, 
although she limped sadly, endeavored to run 
on as before. 


“ Stop, little girl, stop,” said a sweet voice; 


| and a beautiful woman, wrapped in a huge 


shawl, and with furs all around her, came out 
of a jeweler’s store close by. “Poor little 
child,” she said, “are you hurt? Sit down 
on this step and tell me.” How [I loyed her, 
“Oh, I can- 
not,” said the child, “I cannot wait—I am in 
sucha hurry. I have been to the shoemaker’s, 
and mother must finish this work to-night, or 
she will never get any more shoes to bind,’ 
“To-night,” said the beautiful woman—“to- 
night!” “Yes,” said the child—for the stran- 


ger’s kind manner had made her bold—“ yes, 


for the great ball to-night; and these satin 
slippers must be spangled; and—.” The 
beautiful woman took the bundle from the 
child’s hand and unrolled it. You do not 
know why her face flushed and then turned 
pale; but I, yes I, looked into the bundle, and 
on the inside of @ slipper I saw a name—a 
lady’s name—written; but—I shall not tell it. 

“ And where ‘does your mother live, little 
girl 2?” So the child told her where, and then 
she told her that her father was dead,’ and 
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that her little baby brother was sick, and that 
her mother bound shoes, that they might have 
bread; but that sometimes they were very 
cold; and that her mother sometimes cried, 
because she had no money to buy milk for her 
little sick brother. And then I saw the lady's 
eyes were full of tears; and she rolled up the 
bundle quickly, and gave it back to the little 
girl; but she gave her nothing else—no, not 
even one sixpence, and turning away, went 
back into the store from which she had just 
come out. Asshe went away, I saw the glit- 
ter of a diamond pin. Presently she came 
back, and stepping into a handsome carriage, 
rolled off. The little girl looked after her for 
a moment, and then, with her little bare feet, 
colder than they were before, ran quickly 
away. I went with the little girl, and I saw 
her go to a narrow, damp street, and into a 
gmall dark room; and I saw her mother, her 
gad, faded mother, but with a face so sweet, 
s0 patient, hushing and soothing a sick baby. 
And the babe slept; and, the mother laid it 
on her own lap, and the bundle was unrolled; 
and a dim candle helped her with her work, 
for, though it was not night, yet her room 
was very dark. Then, after awhile, she kissed 
her little girl, and bade her warm her poor 
little frozen feet over the scanty fire in the 
grate, and gave her a Jittle piece of bread, for 
she had no more; and then she heard her say 
her evening prayer, and, folding her tenderly 
to her bosom, blessed her, and told her that 
the angels would take care of her. And the 
little girl slept, and dreamed,—oh, such pleas- 
ant dreams —of warm stockings and new 
shoes; but the mother sewed on, alone. And 
as the bright spangles glittered on the satin 
slippers, came there no repining into the heart? 
When she thought of her little child’s bare, 
cold feet, and of the scant morsel of dry 
bread which had satisfied her hunger, came 
there no visions of a bright room and gorge- 
ous clothing, and a table luaded with all that 
was good and nice, one little portion of which 
spared to her, would send warmth and comfort 
to her humble dwelling ? 

If such thoughts came, and others—of 
& pleasant cottage, and of one who ‘had 
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dearly loved her, and whose strong arm had 
kept want and trouble from her and her babes, 
but who could never come back—if these 
thoughts did come, repiningly, there came al - 
so another; and the widow's hands were 
clasped, and her head bowed low, in deep 
contrition, as I heard her say, “Father, for- 
give me, for thou doest all things well, and I 
will trust thee.” Just then the door opened 
softly, and some one entered. Was it an an 

gel? Her dress was of spotless white, and 
she moved with a noiseless step. She went to 
the bed where the sleeping child lay, and co- 
vered it with soft, warm blankets. Then 
presently a fire sparkled and blazed there, 

such as the little old grate had never known 
before. Then a huge loaf was laid upon the 
table, and fresh milk for the sick babe. Then 
she passed gently before the mother, and 
drawing the unfinished slipper from her hand, 
placed there a purse of gold, and said, in a 
voice like music, “ Bless thy God, who is the 
God of the fatherless and the widow,”—and 
she was gone; only as she went out, I heard 
her say, “better than diamonds—better than 
diamonds!” What could she mean? I 
looked at the mother. With clasped hands, 
and streaming eyes, she blessed her God, who 
had sent an angel to comfort her. So I went 
away, too; and I went to a bright room, where 
there was music, and dancing, and sweet flew- 
ers; and I saw young, happy faces, and beau- 
tifal women, richly dressed, and sparkling with 
jewels; but none that I knew, until one passed 
me whose dress was of simple white, with on- 

ly a rose bud on her bosom, and whose voice 

was like the sweet sound of a silver lute. No 

spangled slippers glittered upon her foot; but 

she moved as one that treadeth upon the air 

and the divine beauty of holiness had so glo- 
rified her face, that I felt, as I gazed upon 
her, that she was indeed an angel of God. 


Modesty and the dew love the shade ; both 
of thein sparkle in the light of earth only to 
ascend to Heaven. 


To take events cheerfully, and to promote 
the happiness of others, is the way to ensuré 








an enduring spring of existence. 
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(Frm the Waverly Magazine.) | 
ELLINOR, 
Or Marrying for 2 Home. 
‘ —_ '! 
BY FANNY GORDON. 


Can it be possible! exclaimed Miss Babara 
Stebbins, an ancient lady of an uncertain age, 


holding up both hands in holy horror; “Ell- |! 
nor Greene is really going to marry that hor- |/ 


yid old widower, Solomon Jones! well, I de- 


clare, truth is stranger than fiction, for who || 
would have thougtt a yeurago, that Nell || 





Greene would ever have treated him decently, | 
te say nothing of becoming his wife.” 

“True enough,” rejoined Mary Ann Brown, 
the young lady who had imparted the above 
information to the +pinster; “true enough.— 


But you have not forgotten, I presume, that | 


trite but truthful expression, that ‘ pride goeth 


before a fall.’ Only one year ago the Greens |; 





were in prosperity, and, naturally, enough, | 
ud to excess; now, they are in adversity.— | 


Nelly had become an orphan, and married old 
| 


Jones, to quote her own words, ‘for a home.’ |: 


Ab! she will bitterly repent ere she has long | 
been Mrs. Jones, that she has thrown away 
ber beauty and accomplishments upon that 
ypcouth man, orf am sadly mistaken.’ — 
“Yes, indeed!” said Miss Barbara, nodding | 
ber head most knowingly; “and that coarse, 
disagreeable Maria Jones for a step daughter? 
Why, the very idea is so extremely preposter- 
ous that I can scarcely believe it. Solomon | 





’ 
' 


| 


, is old enough to be Nell’s father; in fact— | 


apd here the old maid’s voice sank to a whis- | 
per, although there was not a soul within ear- | 
ghot save Mary Ann—“it was solely on ac- 
count of the great disparity in our ages that I 
rejected his suit when his first wife had been 
dead only six weeks; and Ellinor is several 
years younger than myself.” 

“Sol supposed,” remarked Miss Brown, 
@rily, although her eye twinkled mischevious- 
ly, “ But, speaking of Maria Jones, if Elli- 
nor Green don’t have trouble with that girl, 
you may set me down as no prophet. Uned- 


acated, obstinate, and decidedly coarse, there || 


ean scarcely be imagined a greater contrast 
than that which exists between her and 





Nelly. '| the common English branches ; bnt accom- 





| “A very true remark,” put in the maiden 
lady. 

“ However,” continued the younger gossip, 
| “I suppose Ellinor is in very straitened cir- 
, cumstances since the death of her parents, and 
| she is too proud to work for a living. Well, 
well! she is welcome to her prospective has- 
band, for 1 had rather live Mary Ann Brown 
: all the days of my life and work till my fin- 
| gers drop off at that, than to become the wife 
of such a man,and step-mother of such a girl.” 

“ And so had Barbara Stebbins,” chimed in 
, the spinster, taking a huge pinch of“ Macca- 
boy.” “Why, J had rather live till 1 became 
‘an old maid, than to have the prospect of ber 
: life before me.” 

Mary Ann smiled, and Miss Barbara did 
the same most complacently, and while they 
proceed to discuss some other precious tit-bit 
of gossip, we will state the facts in the case 
_ “aforementioned” to our indulgent reader. 
| Ellinor Green, as has been premised by the 
foregoing conversation, was very poor and 
_ very proud. The time had been, and that 
_ but a short time previous to the date of our 
‘ sketch, when she was the only daughter of 
|; a wealthy father, courted and flattered by 
| friends and acquaintances. Being the only 
| daughter, although slie had been reared in 
| fashionable indolence by a fond and indulgent 
| father, and a-tender thongh weak-minded 
mother. She was never allowed to visit the 
regions of the kitchen, and had she been ques- 
tioned concerning the ingredients of a batch 
of bread or cake, she would have expressed 
the ‘most profound and somewhat trathful ig- 
norance. As for knitting and sewing, her 
knowledge of them was limited to a crochet 
and cross-stitch, purses and tidies ; stocking, 
| and various other articles of feminine apparel 
| were, for aught she knew, manufactured by 
_some superhuman agency ; and the frequent 
| advent of the mantua-maker into the family, 

accompanied with cutting, fitting and basting, 
| was a sore trial to poor Nelly’s patience. 
| _ As for her education, strictly speaking, had 
| it been carefully examined it would have beeu 
found to consist of the simplest rudiments of 


| 
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plishments, so called, she had many. She 

the piano and guitar, but spiritless 
and with little grace, and occasionally accom- 

the instrument with, her voice ; she 
spoke French and Italian, and regretted that 
the English language was not more musical ; 
she danced quite gracefully ; and conversed 
very pleasantly, But beyond these attain- 
ments, although she had been “ finished” at a 
fashionabJe boarding school, our heroine knew 
little. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that Nel- 
ly was a heartless, senseless lump of clay; on 
the contrary she was naturally a generous, 
kind-hearted girl, often governed by the kind- 
est feelings for the pleasure, happiness, or com- 
fort of others. Her faults were those of her 
education, and had it not been for her misfor- 
tune of having been an only daughter, it is 
highly probable that she would have received 
a far different education, and have become a 
true woman. 

Mr. Greene, Nelly’s father, was, previous to 
his decease, generally supposed to be rich; 
in fact, it seemed that nothing short of 
an absolute competency could have sup- 
ported his extravagant mode of life; what 
then, were the terrible emotions of his family 
upor learning soon after his death, which oc- 
cured quite suddenly, that he had left scarcely 
a dollar in the world! Such, however, was 
the truth; and this fact, united with the over- 
whelming calamity of his death, threw Mrs. 
Green, long im delicate health, into a brain 
fever from which she never recovered. She 
lingered a few weeks, and the charity of their 
former friends became necessary for their sup- 
port. At last’she died, and Ellinor, so unfit- 
ted both by nature, constitution and educa- 
tion to baffle with the world, became either 
dependent upon its charities, or on her own 
exertions. 

Think, then, dear reader, of the forlorn and 
desolate condition of poor Ellinor, penniless 
and alone in the world, with threc young 
brothers dependent upon her for a livelihood. 
Poverty, the most gaunt and terrible that 
can be imagined, for a cold and rigorous win- 
ter hed just set in when her parents died, 
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stared her mercilessly in the face ; and turn 
which way sbe would its hideous shadow 
darkened her path. 

As we think we have before stated, our 
young heroine was totally unfitted for labor 
of any kind, for aside from her lamentable ig- 
norance of it, her constitution, naturally quite 
delicate, had become much impaired by the 
troubles which had harrassed her- since her 
father’s death. 


It was under these unpleasant circumstan- 
ces, some few weeks after the demise of her 
mother, ag Ellinor was looking around her in 
the vain hope of finding some light but profit- 
able employment, that she was astounded— 
we had almost said horrified—by the proposal 
of marriuge from Mr. Solomon Jones,a wealthy” 
farmer who resided in the vicinity of her early 
home. 

We cannot dwell upon this painful era in 
poor Nelly’s life. The victim of a false sys- 
tem of education, enfeebled in health, pros- 
trated in spirit, and with the prospect of the 
almshouse for her future home (for she had 
not a sqlitary relative to whom she could look 
for aid, and friends had all flown with pros-" 
perity) it is scarcely necessary for us to say 
that she accepted his offer; but with the most 
mournful and dejected feelings that ever filled 
a maiden’s heart with grief. Pride, it is true, 
whispered in her ear to reject his addresges: 
but pride again pointed to the alms-house,—- 
and with a shudder of horror she preferred 
the former fate; for aside trom her own dread 
of poverty, was the prospect of a home and 
the comforts of life for her little brothers. — 
Her kind heart could not permit them to be- 


come inmates of an alms-house when it might 


be averted even by the sacrifice of herself. 


Perhaps it has been inferred from what has 
been said, that Solomon Jones was a heart- 
less, soulless old wretch. Such, however, was 
not the case. Coarse and disagreeable in the 
extreme he certainly was, for he was totally 
uneducated, but he had many 
traits; and not among the least of these wag 
his sympathy for the poor and afflicted. It 
was this feeling which had prompted him to 
offer himself to Ellinor; for he well knewthat 
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she, as Miss Greene, would disdain any offer- 
ing of charity from him. But trnth compels 
us to say that he was a little surprised when 
Nelly, with little hesitation and no apparent 
reluctance, for she knew full well that it would 
be for her interest to disguise her true emo- 
tions, accepted his proposals. 

Mr. Jones had been a widower nearly three 
years when he offered himself to our heroine. 
He had three children, of whom Maria, a 
young woman of two-and twenty, was the eld- 
est, the other two, both girls, were of the re- 
spective ages of seven and ten. Maria, to 
whom we have before alluded in the conversa- 
tion of the gossips, was a coarse, offensive, 
unamiable virago; in fact the perfect horror 
of the whole village. 

It is almost unnecessary for us to say that 
she opposed the intended match with her ut- 
most power; for, while Nelly was beautiful, 
amiable and accomplished, she was neither, 
and it was but natural that in her untutored 
mind, envy and jealousy should hold full su- 


premacy. 

But all her opposition availed nothing; for, 
notwithstanding her threats, (and we will do 
Ellinor the justice to say that they had sedu- 
lously been kept from her ears,) they were 
married. 

The first few weeks of the married life drag- 
ged wearily enough to the poor sick-hearted 
Ellinor. What with her new duties, and they 
were neither few nor slight, for she had the 
entire charge of the feminine duties of a large 
farm and household, (Maria, having declared 
her intention of not “interfering”) and her 
trials with the coarse girl’s temper and preju- 
dice and the younger enes’ ignorance and will- 
falness, by the end of the first month—it were 
almost a sacrilege to call it a “honey moon” 
—Nelly was prostrated upon a bed of sick- 
ness. 

For four long weeks she tossed upon that 
couch of pain, in all the agony of delirium 
and despair, praying for death and repose.— 
But, alas for her! it came not, and she was re- 
served for still more trials and sorrows. 

Perhaps it was well for Ellinor that she was 
insensible to everything which transpired 
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around her during her illness; for how would 
her fond, kind heart have been wrung by the 
gross cruelty practiced on her young brothers 
by the unnatural Maria, who seemed to have 
taken that method and opportunity of wreak- 
ing her vengeance upon her father’s hated wife. 
It was not that Maria had any particular ani- 
mosity to the helpless boys themselves, which 
caused her to treat them thus, save that she 
deemed them intruders, eating the bread right- 
fally her own; and feared that, should they out- 
live her father, they would not be forgotten in 
his will; and it was these feelings, added to her 
undisguised hatred of Ellinor and aught that 
she loved, which caused her to torture them 
in every imaginable manner. 

It was a long time before Ellinor was suff- 
ciently recovered to resume her duties; and 
even then, it seemed almost impossible for her 
to pursue the daily routine of drudgery and 
toil which had become her portion. 

She saw more of Maria now, than previous 
to her illness; for it appeared to her as though 
the malicious girl devised every way of mak- 
ing yet more miserable her existence; yet 
we will not enter into any details of the pain- 
ful nature of these attacks on poor Nelly, for 
we grieve to record so monstrous a malice in 
one of our own sex. 


Thus a year passed wearily enough to our 
heroine; and now a new trouble was hers.— 
Mr. Jones, prejudiced by his daughter, who 
possessed a vast amount of influence over him, 
began to treat his gentle, uncomplaining wife 
with absolute cruelty. He seemed to take 
peculiar delight in thwarting all her plans for 
the comfort and pleasure of her brothers; and 
if he could mortify her in the presence of her 
former friends he manifested the most savage 
pleasure. 

Ellinor bore all this unmerited malevolence 
without a murmur or complaint; for she felt 
a presentiment far down in her heart, that it 
was but a little time that she would have to 
endure it, ere she would be far above the 
scenes of her earthly grief, and cares and trib- 
ulations. And Ellinor was not wrong in her 


presentiments, for it required but one more 
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drop in her cup of bitterness to cause it to 
overflow, and that was soon added. Only one 
thing boand her soul to earth—and that was 
her deep, all-absorbing love for her brothers 
for whom she had suffered and sacrificed so 
much. e 
It was just at this time that that dreadful 
malady, the cholera, broke cut in the neigh- 
borhood with fearful virulence, and Ellinor’s 
two youngest brothers, twins, of the age of 
five, were seized with the awful symptoms al- 
moet simultaneously. Mr. Jones and his fam- 
ily fled the house in terror, but the faithful 
Ellinor remained at her post. Nothing that 
could be done to save her brothers was neg- 
lected; but the second day they died in her 
arms. Ellinor’s grief was profound and sin- 
cere, but she mourned not as one without 
hope, for she knew that her own spirit would 
soon join theirs in that better land to which 
they had flown. 
A day or two after the death of her little 
’ brothers, Ellinor was herself seized with the 
premonitory symptoms. She immediately dis- 
patched her remaining brother for a physician, 
who came with relactance, and after having 
prescribed what remedies he thought neces- 
sary in the case, departed. She also sent for 
her husband and his daughter; but they were 
paralyzed with fear, and came not near her 
in her dying hours. The poor woman linger- 
ed a few days in this wretched state, with no 
one near, save her brother, to whisper peace 
to her departing spirit; and at the close of the 
third day, alone in the home she had sacrific - 
ed her life to gain, her weary soul found rest 
upon the bosom of its Father and its God. 
Mr. Jones and his family did not even at- 
tend the funeral of the unfortunate Ellinor; a 
paltry fear kept them from paying even a de- 
cent respect for the memory of the dead; but 
of course they wore mourning weeds for a 
year, at the end of which time, the widowe, 
proposed to Miss Barbara Stebbins and was 
accepted, solely, to use the spinister’s own 
words, because she must have a home. They 
were married, well was the shade of poor Elli- 
nor avenged; for in less than one month, Mrs, 
Barbara had cowhided both Mr. Jones and 








Maria; and she is to this day a zealous advo- 
cate of “Woman's Rights,” as my of the 
Jones’s can testify. 

As for young Henry Greene, he soon es 
caped from the tyranny of old Solomon, and 
found a place worthy the name of home. He 
never forgot the sufferings and death of his 
poor sister, through all his after life; and if 
there is anything which causes him to shudder, 
it is to hear any young female friend speak 
lightly of “Marryinc ror 4 Home.” y 


For the Cabinet 


“ Deal Gently with the Erring. ” 


BY LINA LINWOOD. 





Yes, deal gently with that erring one. Per- 
haps, had you been in his place, you might 
have fallen as low ashe. He may never have 
had any kind adviser—his youthful days may 
have been full of bitterness and unkindness, 
and in mingling with a cold and heartless 
world, he may have thought that charity,good- 
ness and compassion, were things unknown 
in the characters of those with whom he asso- 
ciated. Perhaps he is an orphan—he may 
never have known the priceless value of @ 
mother’s love, a father’s kindly counsel, or a 
sister's gentle teachings. Pity his faults—his 
misfortunes. Passhim not coldly by, mant- 
ling him with the cloak of suspicion—but take 
him kindly by the hand, and speak kindly and 
compassionately to him ; and you knew not 
but that he may be induced to return to the 
path of virtue and truth, from which he has 
strayed so widely. Those who are surround- 
ed by the blessed influence of a happy home 
who have kind friends near them as they tread 
joyously life’s pathway, know not the value of 
the blessings they enjoy, and do not sufficient- 
ly appreciate their privileges, or the prone- 
ness to evil which may be concealed in the 
depths of their hearts, they know, nothing un- 
til circumstances change, and they, too, fall. 

We often think were we placed in another's 
situation, we would do and act very different- 
ly from them. This is often an uncharitable 
conclusion—uttered without thought—and, 
were it possible to change places with them, 
we might fall far below the station of excel- 








Tence which they have attained. Our ‘superi- 
ority in goodness is oftentimes fancied and not 
real. “Judge not, that ye be not judged,” 
is a precept by far too little thought of and 
practiced. By attentively: looking into our 
own heart, and taking from it the encasement 
of selfishness, false ambition, or worldly pride 
which surrounds it, we may be induced to 
think better of an erring brother, cover his 
faults more frequently with the cloak of chari- 
ty, and pass by his imperfections. 

St. Joseph, Mich., 1853. 





Vain is it at wide intervals to say, “I'll save 
this year,” if at each narrow interval, you do 
not say, “I'll save this hour.” 
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Who made the Flowers. 


By Exeayor. 
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Who made the pretty flowers bloom, 
And look so sweet and fair, 
And gently give their sweet perfume, 
_Upon the morning air. 


The sacred lily pure and white, 
Adorns the lowly valley, 

The modest, meek-eyed violet 
Decks every lane and alley, 


The ever sweet forget-me-not, 
That oves the lonely nook, 
And blooms in every quiet spot, 
Or near the laughing brook. 


. ’T was God's all powerful hand which formed 
Each lovely, fragrant flower ; 
He made them spring in every land, 
And deck each shady bower. 
Plymouth, Mich., 1853. 


. A daughter to her Fat Father's Gray Hairs. 


A crown of glory, silver envée haira, 
That grace my father’s brow,— 

No diadem @ monarch wears, 

No brilliant that his forehead bears, 
Eclipse your glory now. 


Oh, reverend locks of shining gray, 
Long may your beauty shed 

The sunlight of its gentle ray 

Along my dim and doubtful way, 
A blessing on my head. 





And when the breath of heaven’s own land 
Shall fan that blessed brow, 
God grant that I may near thee stand, 
And smooth those locks with this same hand 
That loves to smooth them now. 
Portland Advertiser. 
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“the Swearer Ponperea by a Child. 


It was excursion day, and the cars were 
nearly full, when a lady, evidently in ill health, 
entered, leading a little son of four or five 
years. . ' 

She paused,.and looked around in vain fora 
yacantseat. The gentleman by my side, per- 
ceiving her embarrasment, sprang to his feet, 
-and politely offered his seat which was accept- 
ed with a grateful acknowledgement. 

She was about to take the little boy in her 
arms, when a gentleman on the opposite side, 
extended his hand, } saying with a winning 
smile : 

* “Come here, my ein Tam better able to 
hold you than your mother is.” 

The child looked up for his mother’s consent 
and then joyfully sprang to the seat so kindly 
offered. For some few moments the gentle- 
man amused himself by asking the child all 
manner of questions, drawing out his curious 
ideas, and listening with evident satisfaction 
to his artless replies. 

Soon, however, his attention was drawn to 
M an article in the paper he had just laid aside, 
and giving the boy some sweetmeats, he enter- 
ed into an earnest political discussion with a 
gentleman by his side. At first it seemed 
they only sought amusement, and jokes and 
|| laughter were frequently intermingled with the 
argument. Butthe contest gradually waxed 
'| stronger, until at length jokes were exchang- 
ed for profanity. . 

The boy had been very happy with his new 
friend ; but when the first profane word was 
uttered, he looked up with astonishment— 
Tears gathered in his large black eyes, and 
laying the watch carefully aside, which had 
been given him by the gentleman for his amuse- 








ment, he slipped quietly to the floor, and fled 
to his mother. 

“ Where are you going, my dear?” exclaim- 
the gentleman, as he saw him moving off— 
“ Come back, my boy, come back. I thought 
you were very happy a few moments since ; 
what is the matter now ? Come, you are @ 
{| fine little fellow ; come and see what I can 








find for you in my pocket.” 
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But the boy clung to his mother, utterly re- | ter in the Bible every morning to her son, ex- 
fasing his extended hand.” ,' || plain it as she could, and then pray with him. 

“Well, now,” exclaimed the gentleman, || That morniig she had read the first Psalm ; 
with evident chagrin, “this is very strange.— ! and when explaining to him the character: of 
“{ donot understand it. Come, my boy, tell a scorner, among other vices she had mention- 
us why you leftme 7?” ‘ed profanity. Not fully comprehending the 

“Tell the gentleman, my dear,” said the | sitject, but resolved, at all events, to-do right, 
mother encouragingly, “why you do not wish he thought it was really’ a sinful act to bit, 


to sit with him. | for a moment, with a man who had taken God's 
“Because, ” said he, as he straightened him- || name'in vain. 

self back, and summoned all his resolution for ||. When, O when will mothets realize the vast 

the effort, “the Bible aays we must not sit in |} amount of influence they are capable of exert 

the seat of the scorner.” ing over their children ! . When will they re- 


The gentleman looked confounded. For a || alize the strength and pérmanence of those 
moment the blood rushed to his high, expan- || impressions received in childhood ! 
sive brow, and I thought he was angry. The 


mother wad also surprised. She has not’ ex- How the Water Boiled away from the 











pected such a reply. But the man instantly Potatoes. 
regained his composure, and pyemany | said : BY J. 8. weeds! 
‘ I hope you do not call me a scorner.” — — 
The boy leaned his head on his mother’s I am residing for the summer with my fam- 
shoulder, but made no reply. ily in a retired and very romantic place: in 
“Come, tell me,” continued he, “why do |} Connecticut, seven miles from a railroad de- 
you call me a scorner?” pot, and some thirty, in all, from New York. 


The child looked up, and simply, but ear- |} The distance from the depot makes the weath- 
nestly said, while a large tear stole quietly | | er an object of some consideration in visiting 
down his cheek : || the city. Yesterday was a fine clear day,pleas- 

“T do not like, sir, to hear you swear so.” | ant for either walking or riding, there being 

_ “Oh, thatisit ! Well,” continued he, as || sufficient breeze to moderate to comfort the 
the mother pressed the child to her bosom,and || heat of the sun. Quite exhilarated by the cir* 
bowed her head, to hide the tears which were || cumstances, I declared at dinner my determin- 
starting in her own eyes, “come back, and sit |! ation to go early the next morning to New 
with me, and I promise you I will never swear ! York, as it was just the weather for travel- 
again.” | ling. 

“ Won't you?” asked the child earnestly ;— || “ You cannot go to-morrow,” said my aunt, 
“then I shall love you so very much indeed.” gravely ; “it is going to rain.” 

Saying this he allowed the gentlemanagain || “TI see no signs of it,” said my wife ; “wind 
to place himself on his knee; but it was quite || |! like this often continues for days together with- 
plain to be seen that he did not go back with | | out any storm.” 
the joyfulness with which he had at first took } “T do not judge from the wind, but from a 
his seat. sign that never fails, and that is, the boiling en- 

The gentleman saw this. He felt that he | tirely away of the water from the potatoes 
had lowered himself in the estimation of that || ! | this morning,” . 
innocent and noble minded boy. The thought | “Did you put as much water in as usual 2” 
evidently gave him pain, and he did all he , i “About the same. Yon Jaugh, I see; but 
could to efface from his mind the unpleasant || | it will rain to-morrow, in spite of your lasigh- 
impression. t ing.” 

In explanation of this affecting scene, his || Incredulity did make us merry, and each 
mother said it was her custom to read a chap- |; | one began to recount tales of country super- 
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stitions generally. In the course of the con- 
versation, some one told a story of an Knglish 
gentleman, well known in the scientific world, 
who, while on a visit to 2 friend, started one 
morning on a hunting expedition, but missed 
‘his way, and inquired of a lad tending sheep, 
to direct him. The boy showed the desired 
path, but told him it would rain shortly, and 
be had better return home as soon as possible. 
The gentleman observing no signs of the pre- 
dicted storm, ridiculed the boy's notions, and 
proceeded. In the course of two hours, how- 
ever, he was retracing his steps completely 
drenched, and found the boy eating his dinner 
pear where he had left him. Ouriosity, as to 
the source of the knowledge which he had 
found thus verified, prevailed over his desire 
for speedy shelter, and he stopped his horse, 
and offered the boy a guinea to enlighten him 
on this point. The boy took the guinea, and 
pointed to the closed flowers of the Scarlet 
Pimpernel, some plants of which happened to 
be growing near the hut. The gentleman 
himeelf, had written about this very fact, men- 
tioning that iteopen buds betokened fair weath- 
er, and its closed flowers abundance of rain, 
and hence its title to its common name of 
“ Shepherd’s Weather-Glass.” Fully satisfied, 
he rode on. 

We all allowed that there was some sense 
in this sign, and that it could be ascribed to 
the instinct with which Nature endowed her 
children, to guard them from injury. 

“ But are there not,” said my aunt, “some 
contrivances made to foretell rain? I have 
geen a long,glass tube filled witb quicksilver,to 
which there was a dial-plate attached, and the 
rise and fall of the quicksilver regulated the 
band on the dial, so that changes of the weath- 
er could be told. I do not see why the boil- 
ing away of the water from the potatoes may 
net be as good a sign, as the rise and fall of 
the quicksilver.” 

Again there was a laugh at the comparison 
of the water around the potatoes with the 
bandsomely-finished and expensive philosoph- 
ical iustrument, termed a barometer. 

The weather continued as pleasant as before, 
#0 last evening I packed up my carpet-bag, 


and made the necessary preparations, request- 
ing them to wake me at five o'clock, and have 
the carriage ready in time to convey me to 
the depot. 

I awoke this morning and all was still in the 
house. Quite pleased to be beforehand with 
them, I looked at my watch, and with some 
difficulty, on account of the dim light, found 
it to be fifteen minutes after six. Much sur 
prised at not having been called, I jumped up, 
and threw open one of the blinds to the win- 
dow, but directly closed it again, as a driving 
rain poured in. The reason why I had been 
permitted to sleep on, was evident enough 
I dressed, and went down to the breakfast-ta- 
ble, where sat Aunt H., enjoying her tzi- 
umph. 

On my return to my study, forced, as it were 
by circumstances, to do so, I began to reflect 
on the boiling away of the water from the po- 
tatoes, and tried to discover whether the en- 
suing rain was mere coincidence, or due in 
some way to cause and effect ; whether in re- 
ality connected with it or not. The result of 
my deliberations, and subsequent conviction, 
of the phenomenon with rain, I will now pro- 
ceed to give. 

The pressure of the atmosphere, which is 
about fifteen pounds to the square inch, forces 
many substances to retain the liquid condi- 
tion, that would, were the pressure removed, 
assume the form of gasses. Of this, ether is 
an example. 

Chemistry assumes that all matter is made 
up of exceedingly small particles called atoms, 
and that around every atom there are two at- 
mospheres, the inner one of attraction and the 
outer one of repulsion. Bodies exist in three 
forms, as solids, liquids and gasses. When 
the attractive force predominates, the form is 
a solid ; when the attractive and repulsive for- 
ces are balanced, the farm is.a gas. Caloric, 
the principle of heat, is considered by many, 
and perhaps rightly so, as synonymous with 
the repulsive force. Hence, an increase 
heat will make the liquids become fluids, the 
fluid become gaseous. Thus, Ice changes to 
water, water to steam. 











The atmosphere, by ite force assiss the at- 
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tractive force, in the same manner that heat, 
assists the repulsive, the pressure and heat, of 
course, acting in opposite ways. Whatever, 
then, would lessen the amount of pressure 
would enable the heat to act more powerfully. 
A certain amount of héat under the ordinary 
pressure of the atmosphere, is required to con- 
vert water into steam. The less the pressure, 
the less the heat required; but if the same 
amount of heat is applied to the same quan- 
tity of water, under such circumstances, the 
more rapidly will it evaporate, or in other 
words, boil away. It is evident, then, that if 
the atmospheric pressure is lers at times pre- 
ceding rain, the water will boil away more rap- 
idly than usual from the potatoes. ° 

The air is lighter, the pressure consequently 
less, and the unusually rapid evaporation of 
water from the potato-pot is as good and 
trustworthy a sign of approaching rain as the 
falling of the mercury in the barometer ; and 
thus the cook in the kitchen may foretell, as 
confidently, as the natural philosopher in his 
cabinet. And yet more, for Nature is boun- 
tifal; even where the apparatus of the kitchen 
and cabinet are denied, she furnishes, without 
expense to her faithful observers, means, even 
more certain ; forthe shepherd boy has an 
anerring guide in the Scarlet Pimpernel.— 
Plough, Loom, and Anvil. 


When virtue leaps high in the public foun- 
tain, you seek for the lofty spring of nobleness, 





_and find it far off in the dear breast of some 


mother who melted the snows of winter, and 
condensed the summer’s dew into fair sweet 
humanity, which now gladdens the face of man 
in all the city streeta— Theodore Parker. 


-7se- 





The greatest man will commit blunders in 
misfortune, because the want of proportion 
between his means and his ends progressively 
increases, and his inward strength is exhausted 
in fruitless efforts. 





While I am ready to adopt any well-ground- 
ed opinion, my inmost heart revolts against 
receiving the judgments of others respecting 
persons, and whenever I have done so, I have 
bitterly repented of it. 








Whose is the Landscape! 
BY LUCY LARCOM. 


The rich prairie, swelling northward from 
the Illinois to the Great Lakes—that beanti- 
fal Amazon lying asleep in the sun, her grass 
green tunic fringed with the red and white of 
the centaury, and her hazel-wreath intertwin- 
ed with the purple and gold of the rubeckis 
—that inland sea of light, verdure and song; 
whose is it? 

It belongs to Government, you say. And 
who is Government? A being with an eye 
for beauty, an ear for melody, and a soul to 
feast upon the banquet, Nature has here out- 


“No indeed! Government is a generality, 
an abstraction. But it claims these blooming 
acres, because a surveyor has been over them 
with his chain, and a clerk has copied their 
length and breadth into some great lumber- 
ing book, to be doled ont in sections and 
quarter sections to the restless Yankee, the 
hungry Hibernian, and the phlegmatic emi- 
grant from “Vaterland.” Yes, Government 
holds the landscape, by a pen and ink title, 
easily transferred; but German, Irishman and 
Yankee, may each fail of buying ite richness. 
The sunlight folds it in a mantle of shimmer- 
ing haze they may never learn how to unwrap. 
Midnight and the stars cinctare it with a gor- 
geous chain, the secret of whose clasp strong 
or cunning hands may not discover. No gov- 
ernment holds Nature’s mysterious keys; they 
cannot be bartered for dollars. 

That broad extent of natural mosaic, cu- 
riously wrought of dark green pine forests, 
hill-sides, yellow with summer bloom, whiten- 
ed harvest-fields, rose-girdled meadows, and 
the blue of sea, lake and sky—who says of 
that, “It is mine?” 

This height, which commands the whole 
variety and blending of beauty in the wide 
view; and this elegant mansion, with its 
porches and cupolas, are the nominal property 
of a rich widow; but how little of the prospect 
around her she really owns! Enough of the 
June flowers to compare their tints with the 
exquisite shading of her Brussels and tapes- 
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try carpets; enough*of the linden and syca- 
more shade to shield her complexion from 
tan and freckles, and enough of the translu- 
* cent ocean distances to dread the rising rain- 
eloud that forbids her ride to town. Little 
more than this, her unimaginative mind can 
see; so the landscape is not her's. 

That rural work in a cleft of the hills, 
where a farm-house stands among fragrant 
hay fields, bordered with gray stone walls, 
over which the barberry bush hangs its grace- 
‘fal festoon, and the half-open sweet-briar bud 
’ peeps'sidewise into the sun’s eye—to whom 
does it belong? 

To an honest farmer. The house is his for 
a nightly shelter; the rocks are his to rest 
under at noon; the meadow-land is his to 
. plough and to sow; the golden harvests are 
to fill his barns, and feed his children. Some- 
times, amid the heat and weariness of labor, 
a flash of true worship from his soul may 
light up his small farm with the beauty of Beu- 
lah; and in such a moment he is richer than a 
king. But fields for toil, and a home for rest, 
are what he commonly sees and calls his own; 
therefore the landscape is not his. 

A plain man without attendants or equip- 
age, walks through the quiet lanes. Dew- 
drops are quivering on the grass-blades, and 
he arrests the footfall that would have shaken 
them off, for he hears them pleading to be set, 
before they drop, in the rainbow of his 
thoughts. The wild rose beckons to him from 
among the poplar leaves that fan her warm 
blossoms. He raises his hand to pluck the 
flower, but it falls again, for he hears a low 
voice saying, “Stop; do not take me away to 
perish. Here let the brief beauty of my life 
pass into your soul; and I, who am but a rose 
to common eyes, will give myself to you, a 
flower of immortal bloom and fragrance.”— 
He catches a glimpse of the chimney’s smoke 
among th : hay fields, and listens to the shouts 
of the mowers; and sweet human sympathies, 
blending with all that is beautiful in the scene, 
pour into his heart a tide sparkling with gold- 
en sands. He climbs the slope, gathering 
pearls from pebbles, and emeralds from weeds 
as he goes. 





He stands upon the ridge, and 


| 
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| when his eye takes hold 
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of the long reaches of 
wood and wave, the warmth of a. home-glow 
glides and thrills through his being. He 
sees, with an appropriating glance, the forests, 
with their sunny openings, and. beyond the 
prairie, mountain affd flood,visioned in the long 
perspective of his imagination, and they are 
his. 

« And laid her great heart bare to him; 

And given to him the golden keys 

To all ber inmost sanctities.”’ 

{{is—the humbling, trusting, adored, poet's, 
upon whom God has bestowed the beauty and 
glory of His creation fora kingdom, because 
he has bowed down and worshiped Him— 
And the poet takes gratefully the loveliness of 
the landscape to his heart, and looks up to 
Heaven, and marmurs, in his deed peace, “Oh 
God! it is mine and Thine!"—.Arthur’s Home 
Gazette. 


If we survive danger, it steels our courage 
more than anything else. 


oe 





“7x For the Cabinet. 
The Indian Maid's Hyma. 


Thro’ the dark woods, and forest wild, 
My Father roved,—rude nature's child— 
With tomahawk, and bended bow, 

To lay the Bear, and red Deer low. 


My mother in the wigwam stayed, 

The various wampum hues to braid, 
To pound the samp, or dress the skin, 
Or sew my.Father's Mocasin. 





My brother in his bark canoe 
Across the waves so guily flew, 

To shoot the wild duck in the brook, 
Or catch the bright fish in the lake. 


And I, a little Indian maid 

With acorn cups, or flowers play'd ; 
Or by my mother sat all day 

To weave the splinter baskets gay. 


Icouldnotr  .Jeould not sew, 
The Saviour’s name I did not know, 
My parents oft I disobeyed, 

And to the Living God ne'er prayed. 


The white man to the forest came, 

He taught the Indian Jesus’ name ; 

He built the Church, the School House reared, 
And holy hymns the dark woods cheered. 


I now can read, I now can sew, 

My Saviour’s name Pm taught to know? 
And now my Saviour I implore 

To bless the white man evermore. 
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- between the fullness of life, and the sadness of | 
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Cvia's Eorturt, _—«|-EROMNES OF THE CRUSADES 
SEPTEMBER. : Published by Kerr § Doughty, Detroit. 


Gone, all gone, are the long, sultry summer ., The Author of the ‘ Heroines of the Oru- 


days. The gorgeous flowers that bloom only |} sades, ” is a lady, the Principal of a Young 
heneath the fervid blaze of ‘the summer sun, Lady's Seminary in Rochester, N. Y. The 
the delicious, but evanescent fruits, the sweet |! book is dedicated to her pupils, and the whole 
repose of evening alter the hot day, the pleas- || work, while it isa record of historical events, 
ant out-of-door life, have all passed away ,| is also evidently written with a Teacher's re- 


with the summer. Not quite—September ! |: sponsibility full in view. ; 
pleasantest month of the year, connecting link ‘; We cannot give our readers a better idea 


' of the design of this interesting volume, than 


decay, unites in itself, the beauties of summer || by making a few extracts from the Author's 
|! Preface 
avd Autumn. ; _ td ; pike alae of 
By the wise ordering of Him who loves !: Re. —— PASTRRER of the origin o 
beauty and harmony, every season has its i . : iiss es, she pe ; ; ene 
a Pet, os Mi :_.,. {| “In some measure to supply a cy 
charms, and each its own distinct teachings ; '| which common history ‘cannot obviate, to 
and the human heart may gather up and appro- || make the period of the Crusades interesting 
priate the lessons best fitted to its own wants || by giving to it the tangible thread of authen- 
or fancies. For ourself, we love the Autumn |! tic narrative, these biographies of the ‘ Hero- 
beat ; Fruition is emblemized in the filled |! ines,’ who inspired the troubadour, animated 
> n the mind’s | the warrior, or in person ‘took the ' Oross, 
garners ; and Faith and Hope, in the mind's |) have, with much care and labor, been selected 
confident expectation of a repetition of the {| and compiled. 
same seasons, with their attendant blessings. || “The era opens about the time of the Con- 
Some years ago we gave expression to our | ) am — pe ge a yon 4 
love of Autumn in a few stanzas. They have | ate seta oe 
appeared in print, but as each revolving sea- ft * * * * * 
son brings the same beauties of scenery, per- a two writers agree as to the age of his 
haps our readers may not dislike to give the || children. I have arranged them as best suit- 
P ft Scenes i-ettied va alleges | ed my purpose, making Cicely the eldest, the 
— re thok betrothed of Harold ; and the second daugh- 
— eT + cane hae ter Agatha the bride of Earl Edwin; and 
Pr sxeres we “te a bmi ens eo Adela, whose ambitious character is well au- 
Team Uiamdtetiteeat thenticated, the Heroine of the First Crusade. 
“The character and superstitions of the 


¢ 








Not yet have come those “ melancholy days” Sax ° ° - ’ 
“ Saxons, with their love of ‘legendary lore, 
ee ee een I have endeavored to embody in the early 
pa rie heaton oe * |] life of Maude, while I have endeavored to 
f forest minstrels giad the ear. tis : a 
et nee ra a te make her riper years illustrate the principles 
as Ane See and piety of a teacher to which you are all 
Doth trace on beanty’s brow faint lines of care, | much attached. ” . 
While ; th linger, - 
J usd dt i: ee ae | “The half infidel, Hardrager, who was_ne- 
preps orf pee" poms egg | cessary to show both the plan of Battle Ab- 
Go yo, with thiry atop o'er corth axe aoe bey, and the causes and character of pilgrim- 
qu ae a ett age, might really have been the leader of the 
ra ros poet Sine jar td fie Assassin, since they established themselves 
shies ie teed : ; é in Mount Lebanon, and incorporated jn their 
Unheoded is kind Wisdom’s low-voiced preaching, | belief some of the doctrines of the New Tes- 
Whisp'ving te sighing brevee “Ban's lf is brief, tament about that period. 

— a + in 9 ne a br —— “Eleanor of Aquitaine wasone of the few 
Pr me a , nie ase , women whose mature years in some measure 
e sober hours of caim jon, ° 

; _ || atoned for a youth of folly. Agnes Strickland 
R.... na et ht al ar arog dfowers; |! cites authorities that Fair Rosamond passed 
nineteen years in a convent, and died with the 





And bloom undying in Elysian bowers. 
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reputation of asaint. You will excuse me 
that I permitted death to cut her off in ‘her 
beauty’s bloom’ te present a more af- 
heting pita of the sad effects of guilt. The 
are not mine ; some I found in obso- 
lete works, and one was verified from a legend 
of the Early Romancers. 

“For the Tournament and contest with 
the lion in Benegaria, 1 am indebted to the 
same veracious authority, though I cannot ac- 
count for Richard’s findkn, g the lion’s heart 
so conveniently situated at the bottom of the 
throat, except from the fact that ‘Physiology 
and Hygienne’ had not then assigned the true 
position of the internal organs. ° 

“I was very sorry not to make Joanna as 
i ing as Edith in the Talisman, but this 
wae impossible—first, from the fact 
that I not the genius of Scott ; second, 
because I made it my study to adhere strictly 
to the truth. It was Saphadin, and not Sa- 
ladin who sought to ally himself to the prince- 
ly house of Plantagenet, and I found it con- 
venient to console his disappointment by be- 
stowing upon him the fictitious lady I had 
_ brought to seek her fortune in the east.— 

Michelet confirms this decision by his state- 
ment that this was emphatically the era of 
women, and that for some years a female ex- 
ercised the sovereign power over the territories 
of Islamism. 

“ Blondell, upon whose very existence so 
many doubts have been cast, is, I think, a well 
authenticated character, who “ plays his part” 
with great fidelity and truth. 

+ ra * * ot * 

“ Eva is the only purely fictitious character 
of any importance in the work, and she was 
drawn from life, a portrait which some of you 
may recognize. Fuller, in his ‘Holy War’ 
contradicts the legend of Eleanora’s drawing 
the poison from Edward’s wound, but adds, 
‘he who shall disprove this pretty fiction 
shall get to himself little credit,’ and I confess 
Thad not the courage thus warned, to at- 
mt it. ” 

ese extracts give an outline of the work, 
but cannot convey to the mind any idea of 
the beautiful delineation of the different char- 
acters. 

Possessing a correct appreciation of woman 
as she should be, there is throughout the 
whole work, au air of grace and beauty thrown 
around all that is lovely in the characters of 
the “ Heroines,” while ambition, inconstancy 
and vice of every shade, receives that quiet, 
condemnatory delineation, which a historian 





can give with perfect justice and impartiality, 

It is a sad reflection that the gospel of 
Christ, whose mission was so eminently peace- 
fal, should have been so fatally misunderstood 
by the Crusaders—sad, that blood, and treas- 
ure, and happiness, should have been so lav- 
ishly expended in fatal misappreciation of the 
plans and purposes of the Great Leader ; and 
saddest of all, is it, when woman, who should 
be an angel of mercy and peace, led away by 
the fanaticism of a false interpetation of Heav- 
en, turns from her appropriate duties, urging 
husband, sons and brothers, to follow the 
ignis fatuus of military fame, and even her- 
self joins the “army of the faithful.” Was 
the following a precedent for any of the move- 
ments of the present day? 

“ The romantic of becoming a fe 
male Crusader oe dag ly ae the 
light head of Eleanor of Aquitaine, (wife of 
Louis VII) and as she was in the very plenti- 
tude of her charms, and possessed cient 


wealth to practice any extravagance, she soon 
made it the fashion among all the vain sent 
mentalists of her court. 


“The absurd arrangement which she made 
for the campaign gave little promise of ra 
tional conquest. The female recruits sent 
their useless distaffs and embroidery frames to 
all knights and nobles, who had the good 
sense to suppose that Heaven would be better 
pleased b their remaining in peace at home, 
than by their going abroad to ney | their 
fellow-men ; and this ingenious taunt had the 
desired effect upon the doughty knights, who, 
fearing a woman’s raillery joined an expedition 
to Syria to prove their valor. fair 
warriors clothed themselves in helmet and 
hauberk, having golden crosses tastefully em- 
|. broidered upon their left shoulder ; gilded 
apres glittering spears, and silver-shea' 
falchions suspended from the side, compl 
the equipment, and mounted on richly capar- 
heeel steeds, they formed a brilliant squadron, 
caricoled about Paris, and performed a thous 
and fantastic follies in public, calling them- 
selves the body-guard of the Golden-footed 
Dame,” 

In beautiful contrast with the aspiring 
pleasure loving Eleanor appears the conduct 
of Sibylla, Queen of Jerusalem. 


« At the death of Baldwin, his sister Sybi- 
la, and her husband Guy, became Ki and 
Queen of Jerusalem, but the Court of Tripoli 
refused to do them homage. At last, he con- 
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seated to proffer his allegiance to the Queen, 
on the sculien my = should be a 
from Lusignan, choose a partner w! 
should be able to protect the m. Si- 
bylla was a woman of great beauty, majestic 
person, and —— talents. She con- 
sented to the proposal of the Count of Tripoli, 
oaly requiring in return, the oath of the barons 
that they would accept for sovereign, whom- 
soever she should choose. The terms were 
gettled, the divorce obtained, and the ceremo- 
py of her coronation took place. As soon as 
was crowned, turning proudly to the rebel 
lords, she placed the diadem on the head of 
Li saluted him as her husband, bent 
the knee to him as King, and with a voice of 
authority cried aloud, ‘hose whom God hath 
— a let not man put asunder.’— 
simple truth and affection of the Queen, 
le, awed the 
; and the astonished barons submit- 
out a murmur. ” 


he Scrap Book. 


We never grow weary of reading the fol- 
lowing exquisite lines. Is not alove of the 
beautiful a most evident attribute of the 
Deity ? 

THE USE OF THE FLOWEBS. 


BY MARY HOWITT. 


aasemb! 
ted wi 








God might have bade this earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small, 
The oak-tree and the cedar tree, 
Without a flower at all. 
He might have made enough, enough 
For every want of ours, 
For luxury, medicine, and toil, 
And yet have made no flowers. 


The ore within the mountain mine 
Bequireth none to grow, 

Nor doth it need the lotus-flower 
To make the river flow. 

‘The clouds might give abundant rain, 
The nightly dews might fall, 

The herb that keepeth life in maa 
Might yet have drunk them all. 


‘Then wherefore,’wherefore were they made 
And dyed with rainbow light, 

All fashioned with supremest grace, 
Upepringing day§and night ; 

Springing in valleys green and low, 
And on the mountain high, 

And in that silent wilderness, 
Where no man passeth by ? 

Our outward life requires them not, 
Then wherefore had they birth * 

To winister delight to man, . 


To beautify the earth ; 

To whisper hope—to comfort man, 
Whene'er his faith is dim ; 

For who, so careth for the flowers 
Will care much more for him! 


Fanny Fern does write many excellent 


things. We have been particularly pleased 
with her advocacy of children’s rights. Here 


is one of her truth-pictures on the subject : 
CHILDREN'S RIGHTS. 


You have a pretty, attractive child; she is 
warm-hearted and affectionate, but vivacious 
and full of life. With judicious management, 
and a firm, steady rein, she is a very loveable 
one. You take her with you on a visit, or to 
make a call. You are busy talking with the 
friend you went to see. - gentleman comes 
in, and throws himself indolently on the sofa. 
His eve falls .“¥ little Kitty. He is just in 
the mood to be amused, and makes up his 
mind to banter her a little, for the sake of 
drawing her out. So he says, 

“ Jemima, dear—come here !” 

The child blushes. and regards him as if 
uncertain whether he intended to address her. 
He repeats his request, with a laugh. She 
smiles, “ my name is Kitty, not Jemima,” which 
her tormentor contradicts. Kitty looks oe 
zled, ge as he intended she should,) but it is 
only fora moment. She sees he is quizzi 
her. Well, Miss Kitty likes a frolic, if that 
what he wants; so she gives him a pert an- 
swer—he laughs uproariously, and rattles fun 
round her little ears like a storm; Kitty 
has plenty of answers ready for him, and he 
enjoys the sport amazingly. 

By-and-bye, he gets — says, 

“'There—run away now, I’m going to read © 
the newspaper;” but Kitty is wide awake, and 
has no idea of being cut short in that summary 
way; 80 she continues her Lilliputian attacks, 
till finally he gets up and beats a despairing 
retreat, muttering, 

“What a very disagreeable child.” 

Mamma sees it all from a distance; she does 
not interfere—no—for she believes in “ Ohil- 
dren’s Rights.” Kitty was quiet, well-behav- 
ed, and respectful—till the visitor undertook 
to quiz, and tease her, for his own amusement. 
He wanted a frolic—and he has had it—the 
who play with children must take children’s 
play.—Fanny Ferry. 











The following incident suggests the ques- 
tion, whether it would not be possible to make 








! boys just as manly by the cultivation of the 
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finer feelings of their nature, as by that other 
instruction, which so often finds expression, 
thus—“ What a beautiful bird; if 1 only had 
@ gun, how easily I eould shoot it !” 
Covipy’t! Cos ne Suna so!—Leaning idly 
over a fence, a few days since, we noticed a 
little four-year-o d ‘lerd of creation’ amusing 
himself in the grass by watching the frolicsome 
flight of birds which were playing around him. 
At length a beautiful bobolink perched him- 
self upon a droopin 
which extended to within a few yards of the 
place where the urchin sat, and maintained his 





position, apparently unconscious of the close || 


proximity to one whom birds usually consider 
& dungerous neighbor. 

The boy seemed astonished at his imprv- 
dence, and after regarding him steadily for a 
minute or two, obeying the instinct of his 
baser part, he picked up a stone lying at his 
feet, and prepared to throw it, steading him- 
self carefully for a good aim. ‘The little arm 
was reached backward without alarming the 
bird, and Bob was within an ace of damage, 
when lo! his throat swelled. and forth came 
Nature’s plea: —‘ A-link—a-link—a-link! bob- 
O-link! bob-o-link! a-link—a-link—a-link !— 
don’t throw it !~—throw it—throw it!’ &., &c.; 
and he didn’t. Slowly the little arm subsided 
to its natural position, and the despised stone 
dropped. The minstrel charmed the murder- 
er! We heard the songster through, and 
watched his unharmed flight, as did the boy, 
with a sorrowful countenance. Anxious to 
hear an expression of the little fellow’s feeling, 
we sppronched him, and inquired : 

‘Why didn’t you stone him, my boy? you 
might have killed him and carried him home.’ 

e poor little fellow looked up doubtingly, 
as though he expected our meaning, and with 
an expression of half shame and half sorrow, 


he epee — 
‘ Couldn’t,—cos he sung so!’ 


Who will say that our nature is wholly de- || 


praved, after that? or aver that music hath no 


eharms to soothe the savage beast? Melody || 


awakened Humanity, and Humanity—Mercy! 
the angels who sung at the creation, whisper- 
ed to the child’s heart. The bird was saved, 
and God was glorified by the deed. Dear lit- 
tle boys! don’t stone the birds. 





Is there any truth in the assertion that ‘lit- 
tle things tell mightily on the heart’—Is there 
any need of greater attention to politeness in 
Western Homes? 

Home Pouiteness.—Why not be polite ? 


How much does it cost to say “I thank you?” 
Why not practice it at nome? To your hus- 


g bough of an apple tree |; 


|! band, your children, your domestics? Jf a 


_ stranger does yon a little act of courtesy, how 
' sweet the smiling acknowledgement! If your 
| husband—oh! it’s a matter of course! no need 


|! of thanks. 


Should an acquaiatance tread on your dress, 
| your very, very best, and by accident tear it, 
| how profuse you are with your “never minds 
| don’t think of it—I don’t care at all.” Ifa 
| husband does it, he gets a frown; if a child he 
' is chastened. 
| Ah! these are little things say you. The, 
| tell mightily upon the heart,let us assure you 

little as they are. 
| A gentleman stops at a friend's house and 
| finds it in confusion. “He don’t see anything 


' to apologize for—never thinks of such little. 


| matters.” Everything is all right—cold sup- 
| per—-cold room—crying children, perfectly 
| comfortable. Goes home, where the wife has 
| been taking care of the sick ones, and working 
| her life almost out. “Don't see why things 
| can’t be kept in better order; there never were 
| sueh cross children before.” No apologies 
accepted at home. 

Why not be polite at home? Why not 
use freely that golden coin of courtesy ? How 
sweet they sound, those little words, “I thank 
you,” or, “you are very kind!” Doubly, yes 
thrice sweet from the lips we love, when heart 
smiles make the eye sparkle with the clear 
: light of affection. 
| Be polite to your children. Do you expect 
them to be mindful of your welfare? To 
grow glad at yourapproach? To bound away 
| to do your — before the request is half 
| spoken? ‘Then with all your dignity and av- 
' thority mingle politeness; give it a niche im 
| your household temple. Only then will you 
| 





have learned the true secret of sending ott 

| into the world really “ finished” gentlemen and 
| ladies. 

What we say, we say unto, all—be polite. 





Every reader knows something of Bayard 
| Taylor’as a traveller and an interesting letter 
| writer—~none can read the following without 
| increased regard for him as a man, 


BAYARD TAYLOR. 

This young man is fast making for himself 
| a solid and brilliant reputation as a traveller 
| and writer. He is now in Asia, on his way 
| to penetrate, if possible, the interior provinces 
! of Japan. The following touching and bean- 

tiful episode in his life is not generally known. 
It is copied from a biographical sketch of him, 
by R. H. Stoddard. Taylor was born at Ker- 
net’s Square, Pennsylvania, on the 11th Jap- 








| uary, 1825, and is now only 28 years of age.— 
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aking of his tour to California, hi ! undutiful child is an odious character, yet few 
ae — ~ meiignedias | young people feel the affection for, show 
“On his return to the United States, Taylor | the respect and obedience to their parents that 
resumed his desk and duties in the Tribune |; 4"¢ becoming, right, and beautiful. Did you 


Office, where he remained till the sumzer of 
1851. But in the meantime, a change came 
over the spirit of hid dream: the “friend,” of 
his early poems—the “ Lilian,” of his Rhymes 


of Travel'—died. Years before, they had be- | ; 


trothed themselves in sincerity and truth, and 
it was their only wish to call each other by 
the endearing name of wife and husband, two 
.of the sweetest and most lovely words ever 
uttered onearth. For years the marriage was 


deferred, perhaps says Dr. Griswold, in an | 


affectionate allusion to the circumstances, for 
the poet to make his way through the world; 
and when he came back from California, there 
was perceived another cause for deferring it— 
she was in ill health, and all that could be 
done for her was of no avail; and the sugges- 
tion came, the doubt, and, finally, the terrible 


conviction that she had the consumption, and || 
He watched her, suffering day by | | 


was dying. 
day, and when hope was quite dead, that he 


might make little journeys with her, and min- || 


ister to her gently as none could, but one 
whose light came from her eyes. He married 
her; while her sun was setting, he placed his 
hand in her's that he might go down with her 
into the night. ‘There are not many such 
marriages; there were never any holier since 
the Father of mankind looked up into the face 
of our Mother. She lived a few days—a few 
weeks perhaps—and then he came back to 


his occupations, and it was never mentioned || 


that there had be2n any such evetits in his life. 
Could the sanctity of private letters be expos- 
ed to the public eye, his griet and manliness 
on the occasion, would shed a new lustre on 
his character. But why allude to these 
things? It is the old, sad story; the beloved 
have been dying, and the bereaved have been 
weeping for them, ever since time began.”— 
Ohio State Journal. 
_ 


Mrs. Swisshelm uses some expressions in her 
writings that are rather course, but in the 
main she is a right-minded forcible writer.— 
Her “letters to country girls,” are many of 
them excellent. Here is one. 


FILIAL PIETY. 


“What, another lecture!” Yes, girls, 
another lecture. I thought long ago, that I 
should have to read to you a long one about 
minding your mothers. Of course you all 
know the divine command, “ Honor thy father 
and thy mother,” but very few obey it. An 


' 


| 


| ever recount the days and nights of care, toil, 


|| mother than you will be able to pay? 


ever sit and think about the anguish your 
mother endured to give you being? Did you 


' and anxiety you cost her? Did you ever try 
to measure the love that sustained your infan- 
cy and guided your pov Did you ever 
‘think about how much more you owe your 
f 80, 
did you look sour and cross when she asked 





| youto do anything—did you ever vex, ever 
disobey her? If you did, it isa sin of'no 
', common magnitude, and a shame which should 
| make your cheek burn, every time you think 
|| of it. Itisa sin that will be sure to bring its 
| reward in this world. I never knew an uudn- 
| tiful daughter to make a happy wife and 
mother. The feeling that enables any one fo 
|' be unkind to.a mother, will make her who in- 
| dulges it, wretched for life. If you should 
lose your mother, you can little dream bow 
| the memory of every unkind look or undutifal 
| word, every neglect of her wishes will haunt 
| you. I could never tell you how I sometimes 
: feel in remembering instances of neglect to my 
| mother; and yet, thanks to her care, I had 
| the name of being a good child. She told 
| me, shertly before she died, that 1 bad never 
| vexed her by any act of disobedience; and I 
, would not resign the memory of her approba- 
| tion for the plaudits of a world, even though 
| I knew it was her love that hid the faults, and 
| magnified all that was good. I know how 


| many things I might have done to add to her 
| happiness and repay her care, that I did not 
| do; but the grave has cut off all opportunities 
| of rectifying mistakes, or woe | or neglects. 
| Never, never lay by for yourself the memory 
| of an unkindvess to, or neglect of eg mother. 
| If she is sick, how can yen possibly get tired 
| waiting upon her? How can you trust ariy 
i one else to take your place about her? No 
| one could have filled her place to your peevish 
| infancy and troublesome childhood. When 

she is in her usual health, remember she is not 

so young and active as youare, Wait upon 
her. If she wants her knitting, bring it to 
her, not because she could not get it herself, 
' but to show that you are thinking about her, 
|! and love to do something for her. Learn to 
',comb her hair for her sometimes. It will 
|| make you love to be near her. Bring her a 
|| drink, fix her cap, pin on her ’kerchief, bring 
|| her shoes, get her gloves, or do some other lit- 

| tle thing for her. No matter how active and 

| healthy she may be, or how much she may 

| love to work, she will love to have you do any 
|! little thing that will show you are thinking of 
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her. How I should love now to sit down on 
the floor and put the stockings and shoes on 
Boll cp bene coe ent taping wats har ents 
ap hour com! ing wit soft, 
brown hair! Girls, you busiee the value 
of oe mother, if you have not lost her— 
Nobody loves Pe nobody ever will love you 
as she does. Do not be ful for that 
love, do mer phy with coldness, or a curse 
of coldness rest —_ ou, which you can 
never shake off. Ui and unloving, you 
will live and die, if you do not love and honor 
your father and mother. 
One thing; never call either “old man,” or 
« old — It is ot a habit in the 
coun or young people to name their 
rents thus. ‘This is rade, 4 spe and neh 
tifal. Any person is an old man or an 
old woman. “fuels should be something sa- 
cred, something peculiar in the word that des- 
parents. The tone of voice in which 
are addressed should be affectionate and 
1. A short, re aman from a child 
to a parent falls very harshly on the ear of any 


person who has an idea of filial duty. Be 


irls, that you each win for yourselves the 
pry Ps dutiful da ter. It is so easy to 
win, that no one should be without it. It is 
much easier to be a good daughter than a 
wife or mother , There are no conflict- 
interests between parent and child, as be- 
tween husband and wife. A child’s duties are 
much more easily performed than a parent's ; 
go that she who is a good daughter, may not 
faij to be a good wife or mother; but she who 
fails in this first most simple relation, need 
never hope to fill another well. Be sure, then, 
that you are a good daughter. It is the best 
aration for every 0 station, and will 
its own reward. The secret you dare not 
tell your mother is a dangerous secret; and 
one that will be wren | to bring you sorrow.— 
The hours you spend with her will not bring 
you t, and on should never feel disap- 
inted or out of humor for not being permit- 
fed to go to some lace to which you wished 
to go. You should love her so well that it 
would not be felt punishment to give up the 
gayest party to remain with her. No gis 
more beautiful than to see a girl take off her 
things and sit smiling’ down with mother 
because she wishes it. But this letter is grow- 
ing long, and my thoughts have wandered; so 
good night. Go and kiss mother, as you used 
to do = on a child, and never grow too large 
or wise to be a child at her side. 


Harper's New Montuty.—This popular 
Magazine contiuues quite as interesting as at 
first; indeed, every issue presents some new at- 
traction. For saleby J. A. Roys, Detroit. 











The Cabinet. 


Kind reader, don’t yon think the Cabinet is 
improving—slowly, ’tis true, still, there is a 
little advancement towards that goal which 
we yet hope to win. . 

The typographical appearance of this num- 
ber is certainly much better than the last ; 
owing to the printing being done on Nortb- 
rup’s Power Press. Steam presses work 
more rapidly—but, so far as we can judge, 
from our own observation and experience, 
work done on a power press is more neatly ex- 
ecuted. 

Since the triumphant passage of the 
“Michigan Liquor Law” the Temperance 
Advocate has been enabled to purchase the 
Press on which this number of the Cabinet 
was printed ; aad we are now completing ar- 
rangements with Messrs Y ates and Jewell, of 
the Advocate, and with the paper merchants, 
which, we hope, will secure a regular issue of 
the Cabinet in a neat, inviting dress ; and at 
the same time, release us from those business 
details, which are not the very best modes of 
cultivating the expression of well-digested 
thoughts. Being now both Editor and Pub- 
lisher, we feel confident of a greatly increased 
subscription list, if from no better motive on 
the part of the subscribers, than mere curiosi- 
ty to see how a woman will manage a Maga- 
zine, especially one who is not in favor of 
“Women’s Rights Conventions.” 

But we will not impute any other motives 
to our kind patrons, than a desire to encourage 
Western Literature ; nor can we promise any 
more on our. part, than, so far as possible, to 
deserve the commendation once bestowed on 
woman by the Saviour, “she hath done what 
she could.” 


TypoaraputcaL Errors.—There were too 
many in our last Number, to allow us to cor- 
rect them all, but there was one, that we can- 
not allow to pass ; Charlevoix visited Detroit 
in 1720, instead of 1820, as published. 








Crowprp Our.—Notices of exchanges, and 


numerous other items. Guess better next ° 


ti me. 
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